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REWARD IN TURKISH CONSUL KILLING NOW AT $250,000 


Melbourne THE AGE in English 3 Feb 82 p 15 


[Article by Simon Clarke] 


[Text ] 


SYDNEY. — The New South 
Wales and Federal Govern- 
ments have increased to 
$250,000 the reward for in- 
formation about the assassina- 
tion of the Turkish Consul- 
General in Sydney, Mr Sarik 
Anyak, in 1980. 

The Attorney-General, Senator 
Durack, and the NSW Police 
Minister, Mr Anderson, announc 
ed yesterday that the reward had 
been increased from $100,000 be- 
cause no one had yet been charg- 
ed with the murders of Mr Ari- 

ak and his bodyguard, Mr 

ngen Sever. 

The increase in the reward 
follows the assassination last 
week of the Turkish Consul- 
General in Los Angeles, Mr Kemal 
Arikan, who preceded Mr Ariyak 
in the Sydney post. 

On Friday, two gunmen fired 
at least a dozen shots at Mr 
Arikan, 54, while he sat in his 
car at traffic lights in the middie 
of Los Angeles. Mr Arikan had 
been Consul-General in Sydney 
from 1973 to 1976, and his son 
and daughter still attend schoo! 
in Sydney. 

But a spokesman for Senator 
Durack and Mr Anderson yester- 
day sald the increase in the re- 
ward had not been prompted 
the Los Angeles shooting. It {s 
believed discussions on the higger 


CSO: 4220/6007 


reward began more than four 
months ago. 
Senator Durack | Mr An- 


on a mot while another 
ered about 12 shots into the car 
rom a machinepistol. 

Police believe the assassination 
was well pla and the killers 
fiew out within It is be- 
lieved Federal and NSW police 
have few leads. 

Soon after the killing, a woman 


rang the S ‘Sun’ newspaper 
ond’ ahead " Commando 


would each pay half. 
The killing Mr Ariyak was 
the first of a diplomat in Aus- 


tralia. 


AUSTRALIA 











BRIEFS 


MODERNIZATION OF GUIDED MISSILE DESTROYERS--The RAN's three Guided-Missile 
Destroyers (HMA Ships Perth, Brisbane and Hobart) are to undergo a modernisa- 
tion programme costing A$205 million at August 1981 prices. The Minister for 
Defence, Mr. D.J. Killen, said the modernisation would entail improvements to 
the ships’ gun and air defence missile systems, radars and computer-based con- 
trol systems. In addition, the ships’ machinery would be overhauled and ac- 
commodation standards improved. He said the guided missile destroyers were 
launched in the United States between 1963 and 1966, and the modernisation 
would maintain their capabilities until about the end of the century. Equip- 
ment for the modernisation would be ordered immediately, and the first ship 
was expected to begin its refit at Garden Island Dockyard in 1985. Equipment 
for the modernisation would be ordered immediately, and the first ship was 
expected to begin its refit at Garden Island Dockyard in 1985. Equipment to 
be ordered from overseas would cost about A$180 million. He announced that 
it also had been decided to proceed with the design and engineering develop- 
ment of new tracking and guidance equipment for the Australian designed Ikara 
anti-submarine missile system installed in the quided missile destroyers. 
This wou.d cost AS$15 million and extend over the next two and a half years. 
Further decisions would be made before 1985 on the need to modernise or re- 
place other equipment in the ships. This would include parts of the elec- 
tronic warfare systems and the Ikara systems. [Kuala Lumpur ASIAN DEFENCE 
JOURNAL in English Mar 82 p 95] 


PRODUCTION OF MORE AUSTRALIAN-DESIGNED BARRA SONOBUOYS=--The Department of De- 
fence is to buy more Barra sonobuoys for the RAAF and RAF. An A$50-million 
contract was signed in Canberra with Amalgamated Wireless (Australasia) Ltd, 
as the prime contractor. Major subcontractors for the production of the buoys 
are Plessey Australia, the Commonwealth Aircraft Corporation and Tubemakers of 
Australia. The Barra sonobuoy was developed by Australian defence scientists 
and industry and is regarded as the most advanced of its kind in the world. A 
sonobuoy is an expendable device dropped into the sea to detect sounds made by 
submarines, and transmit the information gathered to computers in antisubma- 
rine aircraft. It consists of a surface buoy and a sensitive submerged hydro- 
phone array operating at selectable depths. Both the RAAF Orion aircraft, 
based at Edinburgh, South Australia, and RAF Nimrod anti-submarine aircraft 
use the Barra sonobuoy. [Kuala Lumpur ASIAN DEFENCE JOURNAL in English Mar 82 
p 95) 








SENIOR ARMY RESERVE APPOINTMENTS--Two senior Army Reserve appointments were 
announced recently by the Minister for Defence, Mr. D.J. Killen. Major Gen- 
eral K.R. Murray, a Sydney Queen's Counsel and currently the Commander of the 
Army Reserve's 2nd Division, is to be appointed Chief of the Army Reserve. 

He replaces Major General G.L. Maitland who is to transfer to the Reserve 
Citizen Military Froces after 34 years service as a part-time soldier includ- 
ing four and a half years in his present appointment. The new commander of 
the 2nd Division will be Brigadier R.J. Sharp who is to be promoted to Major 
General. The appointments take effect on April 1, 1982. [Kuala Lumpur ASIAN 
DEFENCE JOURNAL in English Mar 82 p 95] 





SENIOR OFFICER APPOINTMENTS--The Minister for Defence, Mr. D.J. Killen, an- 
nounced four senior officer appointments recently. Major General P.C. Gra- 
tion, currently the Chief of Operations - Army, is to be appointed Assistant 
Chief of Defence Force Staff. He replaces Major General P.H. Bennett whose 
appointment as Chief of the General Staff was announced in November 1981. 
Brigadier L.G. O'Donnell, currently Deputy Chief of Operations - Army, is to 
be promoted Major General and takes over as Chief of Operations - Army. The 
appointments will take effect on February 15, 1982. Brigadier A. Clunies- 
Ross, the Commander of the 4th Military District in South Australia, is to be 
promoted Major General on March 4, 1982 and appointed Head of the Australian 
Defence Staff in London. He replaces Air Vice Marshal R.E. Frost who is to 
return to Australia and become Chief of Air Force Materiel. [Kuala Lumpur 
ASIAN DEFENCE JOURNAL in English Mar 82 p 95] 


OCEANOGRAPHIC RESEARCH--Recently members of the Defence Research Group in 
Marine Geophysics inspected the new general oceanographic research ship HMAS 
COOK, the most capable vessel for geoscientific research that Australia has 
possessed. This Defence Research Group, which has attracted participants from 
many universities, is investigating the acoustic properties of the sea floor 
and their relation to physiography. [Kuala Lumpur ASIAN DEFENCE JOURNAL in 
English Mar 82 p 95) 


NEW FLIGHT SIMULATOR FOR RAAF--The RAAF is to acquire an operational flight 
training simulator for its P3C Orion anti-submarine aircraft. An A$11l mii- 
lion contract was signed in Canberra on December 18, 1981, with Singer Cor- 
poration, Link Flight Simulator Division, Binghamton, New York, for the sup- 
ply of the simulator which is expected to enter RAAF service in March 1985. 
The contract involves Australian industry participation which will assist 

in the development of Australian expertise in simulation technology. The 
flight training simulator will become an important adjunct to Orion flight 
crew training at RAAF Base, Edinburgh, South Australia. It will allow a re- 
duction in Orion flying training hours with consequent saving in flue and 
support resources. [Kuala Lumpur ASIAN DEFENCE JOURNAL in English Mar 82 

p 95) 
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BRIEFS 


BURMESE AMBASSADOR TO TURKEY--Rangoon, 12 March--The President of the Social- 
ist Republic of the Union of Burma has appointed U Tha Tun, Ambassador Extra- 
ordinary and Plenipotentiary of the Socialist Republic of the Union of Burma 
to the Arab Republic of Egypt, concurrently as Ambassador Extraordinary and 

Plenipotentiary of the Socialist Republic of the Union of Burma to the Repub- 
lic of Turkey. [Rangoon THE WORKING PEOPLE'S DAILY in English 12 Mar 82 p 8] 
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INDIA 


OPERATION GANGOTRI; INDIAN EXPEDITION TO ANTARCTIC, EXAMINED 


New Delhi INDIA TODAY in English 31 Mar 82 pp 88-93 


classified Top Secret and accomplished 
record time. Not wsnoe the dramatic nuclear the details of the plan. all of them essentia! 
to 


explosion at Pokharan m 1974 had any government 
operation been conducted with such urgency and 
silence. Born m the fertile mind of Prime Minister 
Indira Gandhi, “Operation Gangoiri”. or an Indien 
foothold in Antarcuca. had been. in her own words, of keeping in the background Working close 
“a lifelong dream™ 

In 1977, Mrs Gand: had ordered # secret study 
done but the elections and its aftermath diverted her 
attention to more immediate problems Her miterest was 


[Text] I: WAS codenamed “Operation Gangotri™, 


on her desk The memo onginated from a chance 
meeting beiween @ secretary mm 
the Foreign Ministry and an 
Indian scientist settled in the US 
who had brought along a dossier 
on Antarctxa based largely on 
an exhaustive Cia report. The 
screntist fet that Indu had « 
vital stake mm Antarctica and 
urged the official to do 
something about launching 
an expedition. 

The secretary drafted 
a summary of the material 


which progressed up the 


an Indwn presence in s\ntarctxa would 
make im mternavona! waters 


Wah termonal ownership of Antarc- 
tice still wide open and the 14 countnes 
Treaty operating 


bureaucratx pipeline to ment was e ship capable of undertaking 
the prime minister's office ion. Confidential cables went out from South 
From then on. events mov to selected embassies ashing them to make discreet 
ed with bewildering and inquiries about chartering « suitable craft. At first, 
unusual rapidity On July appeared that the trip would be delayed. From 
24, 1981, a department of London, the biggest maritime centre in the world. 
ocean development under the came negative repbes. Denmark had polar ships but 
pnme minister was unobdtrus- none available til] 1982. Then Lloyd's shipping regyster 
vely estabhshed and Operation uncovered a Norwegian firm called G Reiber & 
Gangotn was born Company that had three polar ships. Two were 
The initial planning for the already hired out the third, Poler Circie. « 











would necessanl; have to be 


Hawng found « shep. the strategists then took conungent 
limuted. Fimally. 2! people from seven diffe- 








close look at the foreign policy aspects of the 


Ministry were sent to Norway m two sepa. 
rate groups. As @ Cover story. was given 
out that they were gomg to attend the Law 
of the Sea conference in Geneva. which they 
actually attended for two days before 
shopping away to Norway to hold a senes of 
meetings with scientists who had heen to 
Antarctca and members of the Polar 
Research Institute in Oslo 

On September 3, the delegation re- 
turned with a 9 per cent certamnty that 
Operation Gangotn was “Go” Hurnedly a 
task force consisting of the top scientists im 
the country was formed to look mito the 
sxrentific requirements while a scparace 
commuttee. comprsyng the cabinet secretary. 
the finance secretary, the foreign secretary 
and. wnee the Navy would play a key role 
mm the expedition, the then chief of naval 
staff, Adrmral Ronny Pereira. was set up to 
examine the organisational aspects and 
select the team. 

That was not an casy task “What was 
required was the nght blend of expenence 
and age and. of course. capability. It was 
decoded that since the same people would be 
gorng on future cxpeditions. age and physi- 
cal fitness should be a significant factor.” 
ways Dr Qasm Further. since the Polor 
Circle was & comparatively small ship. the 


rent organisations were selected wm Septe- 
mber and that was the first they knew about 


and a photographer. Commander Brar. the 
leader of the naval contingent. The rest were 
screntests. encluding eight oceanographers 

Helpful: Sumultancously. a three-man 
team was despatched to Norway to it up 
the loose ends snd to try and convince the 
Norwegian Government to keep the know- 
ledge of the expedition to themselves. The 
Norwegans, one of the Antarctxa Treaty 
members. were. according to officsal sources. 
surprisingly helpful and only insisied on one 
demand: that the captain of the Polar Circle 
would be from the Norwegian Navy The 
indsan sede agreed and the same month three 
scieutists Gew quietly into London to buy 
some sophisticated smentific equipment for 
the expedition which was unavailable in 
Indva 

In October. the team assembled in 
Gulmarg for acclimatisation and training at 
the High Altitude Warfare School (Haws) 
run by the Indian army, under the guidance 
of the deputy leader of the expedition. C P 
Vohra. a senior officer of the Geological 
Survey of India and a man who has climbed 
Everest. Haws then took the team up to 
Drass, notonmous for us reputation as the 
coldest mmhabited place in India and then to 
the nearby Macho: Glacier and the Zopila 
Pass to get them used tc traversing wc 
thew return, the scientists were pul on 
board s naval ship and sent on a cruise to 
the Bay of Bengal to pve them thew “sea 


Meanwtule, back m Delhi, Operation 
Gangotn was proceeding smoothly Most of 
the exaspment required for the expedition 
including the dehydrated food. was available 
in the country. Perhaps for the first ume. a 
major government ecapedition was un- 
encumbered with normal bureaucratic 
hurdies. “! was amazed at the instant cooper- 
avon we got from every ministry and every 
organisation we approached for help,” says 
Qasim. A bearded Brar, who pui together 
the naval team's requirements, was equally 
astonished at the speed with which things 
were organised. “For the first time in my 
career. | didn't have to fill in triplicate forms 
for every prece of equipment | required,” he 
says. “everything we asked for, we got and 
in double quick time.” It is also the first 
time that a major expedition by the Govern- 
ment was not budgeted. Not that its cost 
would break any back Operation Gangoitn 

















set the Government back a mere Rs 1.8 crore 
by the time it was accomplished. 

On November 26, the Polar Circle 
arrived in Goa and frantic but unobtrusive 
preparations were made to load up the 
equipment. including two naval Alouette 
helicopters. and get on with the expedition. 
Even at this stage. with the expedition poised 
for its journey. none of the other govern- 
ments except Norway apparently knew what 
the Indians were up to. On December 6. with 
all systems go. the Polar Circle slipped out 
of Marmugao harbour and headed for the 
Antarctic, 11,000 kilometres away on the 
opposite side of the Indian Ocean. The entire 
operation. from the tme Operation 
Gangotn was activated. had taken exactly 
four months, an incredible feat considering 
its novelty. the secrecy with which it was 
carned out and the fact that most Polar 
expeditions take anyihing from !2 to 18 
months to get organised. In fact. it was only 
when the ship armved in Port Louis in 
Mauritius. ten days after i sailed from Goa. 
that the Indian Government informed the 
other members of the Antarctica Treaty that 
they had launched an expedition. 


Speculation: Almost immediately. the 
Government started intercepting a flurry of 
intelligence signals from other countnes try- 
ing to find out what the Indian expedition’s 
objectives were. China simultaneously put 
Oul a surprise announcement that it was 
planning an expedition to the Antarctica 
while in the US. speculation was rife that 
India was acting as a stooge of the Soviets 
and mounting the expedition on their behalf. 
But the general reaction from the Treaty 
countries was one of superior scorn based 
on the assumption that the Indian expedition 
would be a failure. 

In the event, it proved an astonishing 
success, but not before the expedition went 
through some anxious moments. The first 
mayor hazard was in what is known as the 
“Roaring Forties” (Latitude 40 degrees 
south) where the seas are among the rough- 
est in the world. “Even though we had been 
warned. none of us expected anything like 
wc went through.” says Qasim, “we were 
tossed arround like a matchbox.” The great- 
cst danger was to the two naval helicopters 
the vital lifeline between the ship and any 
camp established on ths Sorbidding Antarc- 
tc land mass. 

With the terrific beating the tiny Potar 
Circle was being subjected to. stores in the 
hold broke loose from their lashings and 
threatened to damage the helicopters. The 
greatest danger was trom the large store of 
hatienies which were skidding all over the 


hold. spilling acid. Displaying iacredible 
courage. the naval team huddled around the 
hehcopters trying to prevent them from 
senous damage which would have jeopard- 
ised the expedition if even one had been put 
out of commission. “Fortunately. we had 
iaken enough spares, so once the sea c2'med 
somewhat we patched up the damage.” says 
Brar. In the lounge above. the scientists 
clung grimly on to any available support 
while one of them managed to quip. “We're 
being killed by degrees.” 

Scientific Data: But the Roaring Forties 
had another significance. All the data col- 
lected between the area gnd their final desti- 
nation would be the first to be obtained by 
Indians in such a venture. A total of 20 
“stations” were set up and scientific data 
collected between the Roaring Forties and 
the time the Polar Circle got its first awesome 
sight of the huge inhospitable, icy world of 
Antarctica just after New Year's Day. 1982 
The mission, however. was still far from 
accomplished. Huge blocks of drifting ice 
were visible all around and the land mass 
itself was one solid sheet of ice with no visible 
and safe approach. Every once in a while. 
massive chunks of ice would break away 
from the mainland and form another barrier 
between the ship and the continent. The 
Norwegian captain. experienced as he was. 
refused to take his ship in closer than SO 
miles from the land mass. The helicopters 
took off to try and find a route in but only 
succeeded in locating and landing on a 
Japanese ship that was also stranded. The 
next day. and three attempis later. the capt- 
ain informed (he expedition that they would 
not be able to make it but agreed to let the 
helicopters make one last atiempt 

Suicidal Gamble: That was when the 
naval boys decided to take a suicidal gamble 
It was agreed that the two helicopters 
would go up. make a reconnaissance flight 
and then return and inform the captain that 
they had found a route of clear water. “In 
retrospect. it was a crazy thing to do.” 
admits Brar. “but we were desperate and 
anything was better than returning home 
and having to admit failure.” The choppers 
took off and returned with the prearranged 
news. The Captain took their word and 
slowly the ship started moving. Two hours 
later. there was no clear water in sight and 
the Captain demanded that he be taken up 
in a helicopter to see the clear water for 
himself. 

Desperate that the mission would be en- 
dangered, the naval crew put him off with 
the excuse that the helicopter needed repairs 
and proceeded to stal! for as long as they 
could. Just when the captain decried to 
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abandon the approach. and to the great rehef 
of the bewildered naval crew clear water was 
spotied and the ship nosed its way past the 
floating we and approache . their target. “It 
was an amazing sight says Brar. “a great 
sheet of blinding ice as high as a three-story 
building as far as the eye could sce ~ The 
ship used its ice-breaker to dig a V-shaped 
depression in the sce and the first Indian set 
foot on Antarctica—to be welcomed for- 
mally by a playful group of penguins. The 
expedition had landed on the coast of Queen 
Maud Land. an area claimed by Norway. to 
become the second Asian country after 
Japan to make ut to the xy continent. The 
tume was 30 minutes after midnight. January 
9. though the Antarctica itself was bathed in 
brillant sunshine 
Base Camp: With the helicopters car- 
rying stores and equipment dangling from 
nets. a hazardous operation considering the 
wind speeds were almost 100 km per hour. 
a base camp was established at 69 degrees 
S9 minutes south and |! degrees 7 minutes 
cast The next day. the ship was brought 
alongside and the rest of the equipment was 
ferried ashore by snow scooters. The dangers 
were ever present. Compasses failed to work 
in the extreme temperature (between-7 and 
10 degrees Centigrade) one helicopter park- 
ed on the sce was saved in the nick of time 
when the ice broke away, any exposure to 
the cold more than a minute brought on 
dangers of frostbite and sudden storms blen- 
ded snow and sky into one white blur that 
totally disonented the naval helicopter 
milots “Even the readings on my cameras 
were haywire.” says Brar. Finally. to make 
the 80 kilometre tmp to the unmanned siat- 
ion the expedition set up named “Dakshin 
Gangotn™. the helicopters landed every 
kilometre and placed flag markers in the 
snow so that they could find their way back 
After 10 days on Antarctica, during 
which tt visited a Soviet and a Japanese 
station, the expedition left for its return 
journey. and a highly-deserved welcome. 
including the uneasy reaction of the deve- 
loped countnes. partrcularly the Treaty 
members 
A front page article in the New York 
Tumes predictably raised “political questions 
about India’s ulumate mtentions in the 
Antarctic” while the Economisi of London 
in an article headlined “A new toe in the 
snow” said that “by establishing a presence 
on the frozen continent. India aims to ensure 
that it ss not left out of a possible future 
uramble for the regions wealth Intere 
stingly. Time magazine featured an article 
in its February 22 issue entitled “Scramble 
on the Polar Ice’. which glaringly neglected 


to mention the new Indian presence in 
Aniarctica. 

Niineral Wealth: The media reaction 
was understandable. Antarctica covers an 
area bigger than India and China together 
and is a hitherto untapped repository of 
massive mineral wealth. Geological surveys 
have already confirmed that Antarctica con- 
tains possibly the world’s largest cualfield 
and inmeasurable quantities of oil. iron and 
even uranium. Currently. however. the most 
important accessible resource is “knil”. a 
tiny shrmp-like crustacean nch in animal 
protein and a significant nutritious resource. 
So far. only Japan is harvesting and market- 
ing knil commercially but estimates of 6 
billion tonnes indicate the immense poten- 
tral. Further, initial surveys have revealed 
the presence of such valuable metals as 
platinum. lithium and chromium. 

But the greatest prize could be oil. US 
estimates indicate that Antarctica could 
have 45 billion to SO billion barrels of on! 
and 115 tnihon cubic feet of natural gas. It 
1S Significant that so far the best studies on 
Antarctica have been done by the cia and 
equally significant is the fact that three oil 
companies, Atlantic Richfield, Gulf and 
Exxon are represented on the US Antarctica 
Advisory Committee. 

Antarctic Treaty of 1959 was signed by 
12 countnes, Argenuna, Australia, Belgium, 
Chile, France, Japan, New Zealand. Nor- 
way. South Africa, the Soviet Union. the 
United Kingdom and the US. 

Eight countnes have since endorsed the 
treaty. These countnes can achieve consuit- 
alive status by demonstrating interest 
through substantial scientific research acti- 
vity. Poland became a consultative party in 
1977. and the Federal Republic of Germany 
applied for consultative stutus in 1980 

Of the present 13 consultative parties. 
7 of them (Norway, Argentina, Australia. 
Chile, France, New Zealand and the United 
Kingdom) claim terntory in the Antarctic 
The remaining six have not presented claims 
of sovereignty. nor do they recognise other 
countnes’ claims. This is true of both of the 
superpowers, the Soviet Union and the US 

Already. the Reagan Administration 1s 
planning a long-range policy for Antarctica 
but the question that looms large over the 
cy Continent is: Who owns these resources” 
With India’s presence there. the question has 
acquired more urgency Currently, Antarct- 
ica 18 Occupied by research stations operated 
by 12 countries. Earlier, seven countries laid 

claims to various shees of the Antarctic pie 
Three of the claims overlapped and none of 
the countries recognised anyone else's claim 
The territorial squabbling was put in cold 
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storage by the Antarctica Treaty (1961) 
which suspended all terntonal claims and 
vet ut aside for scientific and other peaceful 
uses. Till now. India. along with the Group 
of 77. has insisted that Antarctica be consi- 
dered part of “the common hentase of 
mankind” which emerged from the pro- 
tracted Law of the Sea deliberations. So far. 
hcwever, the US and other Antarctic powers 
have desperately tned to prevent its applicat- 
ion to the frozen continent. They have also 
resisicd all attempts to get the United 
Nations involved. 

Logical Extension: India’s interest in 
Antarctica 1s manifold. For one. there are 
only a few islands between India and 
Antarctica and any Indian attempt to 
influence affairs in the Indian Ocean will 
have to include a foothold in Antarctica. 
Future expeditions will also gain invaluable 
knowledge of global weather conditions and 
the monsoons on which the country’s eco- 
nomy critically depends. India has already 
become the first developing country to start 
scooping up metallic nodules from the deep 
seabed last year and with the oceanograhic 
vessels it is now thinking of acquiting. that 
particular operation will be stepped up 

In fact. India’s interest in Antarctica ts. 
if examined in context. a logical extension 
of its scientific and political goals. Having 
acquired expertise in space. atoms and 
nuclear energy. the seas are the next logical 
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step. “In fact. it is already proven by deve- 
loped countries that you cannot go into 
space and nuclear energy without also going 
onto oceanography.” says an official go- 
vernment source. With India striving to 
become a technological power in oceano- 
graphy, it poses a serious threat to the 
developed countries. particularly consider- 
ing the intense focus there is on the seas and 
its unknown treasures at the moment. — 

Right now. India is “keeping her 
options open™ in the words of Kmshna- 
swamy Rao Saheb, as regards Antartica. It 
could, for instance, as the US is claiming, 
abandon its earlier stand and become a 
member of the Treaty. To qualify for full 
membership of the Treaty (with power of 
veto over joint decisions) a Country must be 
engaged in “substantial” research activity 
in Antarctica, a condition that India could 
soon meet. 

More likely, India could become a 
Treaty member but without veto rights till 
it does more scientific studies on the con- 
tinent. Already, the US has put out feelers 
asking India to join the Treaty and, accord- 
ing to sources, the Soviet response has been 
one of “benevolent silence”. Currently. 
India is busy examining the implications of 
signing the Treaty. particularly since South 
Africa is a member. And, for the moment. 
is content with enjoying the pleasurable 
sensation of being in Antarctic. 











BENEFITS OF MIRAGE, MIG PURCHASES TOLD 


INDIA 


Bombay THE TIMES OF INDIA in English 18 Feb 82 p 8 


[Article by Inder Malhotra] 


[Text] 


Y now the Mirage deal is as’ 
good as struck. A memoraz-. 


dum of understanding between the 
Indian and French governments 
has already been signed and it will 
take effect as soon as the necessary 
contract between the defence m- 
nistry and the manufacturers of 
Mirage, Marcel Dassault, is con- 
cluded, Negotiations for this pur- 
are progressing satisfactorify 
in New Delhi and the contract 
should be signed and sealed any 
day now. What is contemplated 
is the outright purchase of 40 Mix 
e rage-200%s and an option. to be 
exeisised later. to manufacture tis 
advanced multi-role aircraft under 
licence at HAL in Bangalore. The 
number of Mirages covered by this 
opuon is 110, not 180 as publish- 
ed by- BBC. 


Though it has been a subj of 
much controversy over the Mist two 
years, Mirage-2000 is a versatile, 
sophisticated and high performance 
aircraft, capable of shooting down 
enemy aircraft both above and be- 
low it with its high-precision Super 
Matra-$30 missile. Its acquisition 
should therefore provide the IAF 
with the much- additional 
punch. To say this. however. is 
not to overlook the doubts and mis- 
givings about the deal thet persist 
though it is only fair to recognise 
that some of these arise from mis- 
conceptions and wron. assumptions. 


Real Rationale 


For instance much of the criti- 
cism of the Mirage-2000 tlows from 
the fact that nu is not a fool-proof 
counter to the F-16 that is bene 
supplied :o Pakistan “. the US. 
But then nobody ever claimed that 
the Mirage was India's answer to 
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the F-16. In afty case. onlv 3 han:!- 
ful of Mirrwge-2000s could be avail- 
able to this country bv the um: 
49 F-16s are in service in Paai- 
sten’s air force. The real rationa!: 
of soing in for the Mirage is thu 
it is a hizh-technolocyv, multi-role 
aircraft which would provide a 
sound basis for the future deveclop- 
ment of the Indian acronautics in- 
dustry in order to cone with the 
country’s air defence in the ‘nineties’ 
and beyond. 


Similarly, the argument that the 
Mirage ought not to_ be brougn: 
because it would add turther to 
the multiplicity of tvpes of a’r- 
craft in the IAF’s inventory is 
somewhat misplaced. There is no 
dovbt that with differer: categorics 
of planes in its services, the [AF 
has sometimes earned the nickname 
“United Nations, of aircraft.” but 
this painful proliferation has to >e, 
and is vbemg, ended bv phasine 
Out obsolete and outdated aircraft 
and not pv preventing the moderni- 
sat'on of the air force through th: 
acquisition and manufacture of 


high-technology planes. 


One of the main meriis of th: 
Mirage deal, in fact, is the over- 
whelming emphasis it places on the 
transfer of technology. both exist- 
ing and the one to be developed 
as the Bircsge project goes on in 
France, to this country *o that it 
remains abreast with fhe rest of 
the world in the field of aecial 
warfare. Thus it is that the Mirag:s 
to be supplied to India will eve.- 
tually have both a more powerful 
engine than the existing onc «ni 
the RDI radar. more suited ‘0 
Indian needs. than the standard 
RDM one with which the French 


plane is being equipped 
at present. 














Another factor which seems to have weighed with the government in opting for the 
Mirage is the desirability of diversifying this country's sources of military 
equipment. Since the Americans have gone back even on their earlier offer to seili 
to this country TOWs anti-tank missiles, supplied by them to Pakistan in plenty, 
the Soviet Union and France remain the only reliable sources for the sophisticated 
weaponry needed by India. It is no mere coincidence that after the American re- 
tusal to sell TOWs to this country, New Delhi had to turn to Paris for the compara: 
ble but much costlier Milan anti-tank missile. The deal was concluded with re- 
morkable speed. 


This brings one to yet another point in favour of the Mirage deal. It is that, 
quite apart from the operational qualities of the Mirage-2000, the deal should not 
te viewed in isolation but as part of an across-the-board techno-economic co-opera- 
tion between India and France. Under this arrangement French technology is to be 
made available in fields ranging from space to sea-bed mining and missilery to 
sophisticated electronics. 


Moreover, as far as can be ascertained, France is also willing to establish with 
this country in the field of aeronautics, a relationship that goes for beyond that 
between a seller and a buyer. Adequate buy-back arrangements are likely to give a 
boost to Indian attempts to achieve self-reliance and reduce the outflow of foreign 
exchange. 


If the Mirage-2000 is a highly versatile aircraft, it is also very costly. There 

3 clear need to ponder therefore whether the heavy expenditure on the deal is 
worthwhile, especially in view of the present economic difficulties and an extremeiy 
_ight foreign exchange position. But here again the French seem to have been 
eminently reasonable. 


Attractive Terms 


For one thing, they have offered attractive credit terms which will preclude a drain 
on India's foreign exchange resources for quite a few years. Also, the price of 

the aircraft, still under consideration, may turn out to be lower than is generally 
assumed. Furthermore, if 40 Mirage-2000s are to be bought and more to be manufac- 
‘ured later, the Jaguar programme is to be correspondingly curtailed. The saving 

en the latter will partly finance the former. 


in any case, national security cannot be bought on the cheap. Even after the ac- 
quisition of Mirages, other measures to augment air defence will have to be take: 
(c is not merely that an answer has yet to be found to the F-16. Soon the much 
4eadlier F-15 and F-18 may also appear in the sub-continent's skies. The only 
answer to this frightening array is still under development in the Soviet Union. 
The NATO has code-named this Russian aircraft R-L while the Russians prefer to cal’ 
ic MiG-29. According to the December issue of the International Defence Review, 
‘his aircraft should be ready by the end of next year. 





At a recent meeting of parliament's consultative committee attached to the defe:. > 
"inistry, Mr. R. Venkataraman clearly indicated that the option of acquiring the 
11G-25, as an effective counter to the U.S.-supplied warpianes to Pakistan, - 
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from being ruled cut, was under active consideration. What he did not add but 
ought to be obvious is that the MiG-29 is being thought of in addition to the 
Mirage, not as a substitute for it. The two aircraft have entirely different 
roles to play. 


The F-15s, F-16s and F-18s are not the only warplanes that might be acquired by 
Pakistan in coming years. It is almost certain that Islamabad wili also get from 
the U.S. before long at least two Grumman Hawkeye AWACS (airborne warning and con- 
trol system) aircraft which will enable the PAF to look deep into Indian territory 
on the one hand and on the other to virtually neutralise the low-flying strike 
aircraft such as Jaguars. This country simply cannot afford to let this happen. 
It will therefore have to think of countering Pakistani AWACS with the fighter 
version of the MiG-25 of which only the unarmed reconnaissance model has so far 
been acquired by New Delhi in very small numbers. 


Two Lines 


From the foregoing it is clear that by the nineties the aeronautics industry in 

this country will have two broad lines of production: one centring on the various 
varieties of MiG and the other built around the technology of the Mirage. What 

is more--and this of critical importance--the two technologies can be easily married 
and that is where the paramount importance of the Mirage-2000 lies. For it is no 
secret that while the engine, the airplane and even the weaponry of Soviet air- 
craft can match those of any comparable western aircraft, in sophisticated avionics 
the west has a definite edge. 





This should explain why HAL has already done remarkable work in installing western 
avionics and indeed even the French Matra missiles into the MiG-21 Bis. The navy 
and Mazagaon docks, Bombay, have done even better. The new, indigenously developed 
version of the Leander frigate has British design and western electronic control 
System. But its weaponry, including surface-to-surface missiles, is overwhelmingly 
Russian, giving the vessel a capability that the original Leander could never ac- 
quire. 


Equally imaginative improvisation and innovation is needed now in the complex field 
of aeronautics, especially when the various technologies included in the French 
package offer ample scope for this. In other words, HAL badly in need of reorgani- 
sation and the autoncmy that the Prime Minister has promised to the entire public 
sector, has its task cut out for it. 


In years to come, it will have to concentrate on systems integration in both aero- 
nautics and missilery. This means that the solitary designing team at Bangalore, 
which has its hands full with helicopter-designing and updating the training air- 
craft, is not enough. At least one more team, to be deployed at both Bangalore and 
Hyderabad, is urgently needed. It is to be hoped that its early formation will 

not be obstructed by pundits of financial procedure or other abominable no-men of 
the administration. 
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REVITALIZATION OF ARMED FORCES NOTED 


INDONESIA 


Kuala Lumpur ASIAN DEFENCE JOURNAL in English Mar 82 pp 23, 24 


[Text] 


The Indonesian armed forces are 
going through a major period of 
revitalisation. 

During the Sukarno era the Indo- 
nesian armed forces were given a 
wide range of modern Soviet wea- 
ponry - often beyond the level of 
Indonesian maintenance and infras- 
tructure support. With the break 
with Moscow, there was an inevi- 
table degradation of Soviet supplied 
equipment for want of spares and 
maintenance advisors. 

The early years of President Su- 
harto’s rule saw a downgradir 7 of 
the military in budgetary prionties 
and it has only been in recent years 
that new equipment has begun to 
be gained by the army. Indonesian 
officials quite candidly admit that 
there is a long way to go before 
the country has again a fully 
modernised army. 

Deferice Minister General Moha- 
mmad Jusuf has concentrated on 
improving the living conditions of 
the soldiers. Substantial increases in 
the ordinary soldiers food ration, 
more and better uniforms, new 
housing, upgrading of training faci- 
lities and a programme of senior 
officers compulsory retirement 
have marked General Jusuf’s period 
as Defence Minister. To improve 
basic conditions for the ordinery 
soldier, General Jusuf cut back the 
1976 equipment budget. 

As part of an overall programme 
to boost the morale of the soldiers 
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and to integrate them more fully 
with society, the army has been 
given a greater role in rural deve 
lopment. In conjunction with the 
army a new national militia with a 
civic as well as military function 
has been established. 

Military exercises conducted re- 
cently by Indonesia have reflected 
a desire to promote tri-service co- 
operation and for efficient and ra- 
pid mobile reaction to incursions 
by an ‘enemy’ force on Indonesian 
territory. The Indonesian armed 
forces are still reacting to the les- 
sons of Indonesia’s take-over of the 
former Portuguese colony of East 
Timor. This take-over revealed low 
troop morale, poor staff co-ordina- 
tion and some fundamental errors 
of troop placement. It eventually 
took up to 30,000 troops to 
‘pacify’ the island, in part due to 
the elite paratroop unit being drop- 
ped on rather than behind Fretilin 
forces in East Timor. 

As with the other ASEAN na- 
tions, Indonesia is looking to new 
scenarios in the light of the chang- 
ing strategic situation in South East 
Asia. There have been recent exer- 
cises aimed at improving the armed 
forces ability to respond to a low 
level incursion against vital installa- 
tions - including offshore oil rigs. 

In terms of equipment, the mix 
of ex-Soviet, U.S. military aid and 
other nations’ equipment in service 
with the Indonesian armed forces 











begs for rationalisation. This logis- 
tics/spare parts nightmare, however, 
can only be slowly resolved. 


AXM-13 Armoured Force 

The mainstay of the armoured 
force is the AMX-13 light tanks. 
Given that France has exported 
4,500 of these vehicles, it can be 
said that the Indonesian army is 
in possession of a force of one of 
the most successful armoured vehi- 
cles of the post-war years. This 


tank provides Indonesia with what 
it needs - a readily transportable 
vehicle with good cross-country 
performance. 

In an invasion scenario, however, 
it has to be admitted that the AMX- 
13 has the limitation of having to 
have its magazines, once empty, 
refilled from outside by the dis- 
mounted crew - not a feature de 
sirable in pitched battle. 

Exactly how many of these tanks 
have been acquired by Indonesia is 
a matter of conjecture - figures of 
150 to 300 vehicles in service have 
been quoted from time to time. It 
was reported that extra refurbished 
tanks may have been amined 
through a Swiss company but whet- 
her this is rumour or fact is not 
known. 

Of the rest of Indonesia’s armou- 
red fighting vehicles there is a mix 
of ex-Soviet PT-76 light tanks 
(which would inevitably be barely 
operational for want of spares), 75 
Saladin armoured cars and 55 Fer- 
ret scout cars. The Saladins and 
Ferrets are now decidedly elderly 
and have suffered from poor main- 
tenance and slow supply of spares. 
Britain has been trying to stress the 
virtues of the Panga armoured car 
in reply to Indonesian requests for 
a refurbishment programme for the 
Saladins. 

In keeping with its use of the 
AMX-13, the Indonesian army ac- 
quired a large number (some re- 
ports say 1000) of AMX-VCI 
armoured personnel carriers. Al- 
though hampered by the fact that 
the type is not amphibious, the 
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great number of variants of this 
vehicle means that the Indonesian 
army has a platform for many types 
of vehicle in the AMX-VCI. 

In particular the Indones an 
army could be looking at the need 
for a mobile anti-tank system. To 
date the Dutch army deploys TOW 
and the French Entac anti-tank mis- 
siles on the AMX-VCI. The need for 
such a variant will be apparent the 
more the conventional warfare/in- 
vasion scenario is contemplated by 
the Indonesian military. 


Need for Mobile Weapons 

On order for the Indonesian 
army are forty AMX-10 PAC 90 ar- 
moured fighting vehicles and AMX- 
10P armoured personnel carriers. 
This concentration on the AMX 
range will give the Indonesian army 
the commonality of type that it so 
desperately needs. It also gives the 
army a vehicle with good water 
barrier crossing capabilities and ca- 
pable of modification to a number 
of variants. 

There is also a force of over one 
hundred V-150 vehicles in reason- 
able condition but these have the 
priority role of internal security in 
the Jakarta region. There may also 
be 40-50 ex-Soviet BTR-50 avail- 
able but this is more a matter of 
conjecture than fact. 

The artillery is less than mobile 
Fifty Yugoslav 76 mm M-48 and 
forty 150mm M-56 howitzers are in 
use but it is unlikely that ex-Soviet 
SPGs and rocket launchers are still 
operational. Similarly two hundred 
57mm ex-Soviet AA guns are still 
being used and the need for both 
mobile and man-portable AA wea- 
ponry is clear. 

Of the mortars available, there 
are some two hundred Yugoslav 
120 mm which have been supple- 
mented by ex-South Korean 60 mm 
and 81 mm. 


Rifles are also a mix of ex-Sovie: 
and U.S. military aid, being either 
AK-47s or M-16s. American FMS 
credits have allowed an M-16 rifle 
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co-production facility to be estab- 
lished. There is some small arms 
production at the Turen plant in 
East Java. 

The need for mobility has also 
strengthened the claims of army 
air aviation. The army should bene- 
fit along with air force from a 
number of joint ventures negotiated 
by the Indonesian government in- 
cluding assembly of CASA light 
transports, MBB-105 and French 
Puma helicopters. 
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INDONESIA 


FOREIGN INVESTMENT FIGURES SHOW 34 PERCENT INCREASE OVER 1980 
Jakarta HARIAN UMUM AB in Indonesian 17 Feb 82 p l 


[Text ] Among the other 29 nations, Japan still represents the largest capital 
investor in Indonesia during the past 14 years (1967-1981). By the end of 
1981, the total Japanese projects in this country had reached 199 units, 
involving an investment of $660.1 million [sic] according to data collected by 
ANTARA from Capital Investment Coordination Agency [BKPM]. 


Since the promulgation of the Foreign Investment Law in 1967, Hong Kong still 
occupied, by 1981, the No. 2 position with a total of 133 projects valued at 
more than $1.19 billion [all figures as published}. 


They are followed by the next six big investors as follows: Canada (5 projects, 
$863.3 million), United States (75 projects, $595.7 million), the Netherlands 
(47 projects, $540.2 million), the Philippines (14 projects, $303 million), 
Australia (36 projects, $202.9 million), West Germany (21 projects, $152.9 
million). 


The Philippines represents the ASEAl member with the largest investment in 
Indonesia, trailed by Singapore, Malaysia and Thailand. 


The smallest investor among the 29 nations is Liberia, with two projects 
valued at $500 million [sic], New Zealand with two projects valued at $900 
million [sic], the Bahamas with two projects valued at $2.4 million, Suriname 
with 1 project valued at $6.1 million and Italy with one project valued at 
$6.2 million [all figures as published], 


Besides the 29 investor nations, there are other projects wi‘ch are operated 
jointly by several countries. For example, the ASEAN fertilizer project in 
Aceh is operated jointly by Japan and ASEAN members (namely, Indonesia, 
Malaysia, Singapore, Thailand and the Philippines), while another project in 
Asahan is jointly operated by Japan, the United States and Indonesia. 
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The development of capital investment in 1981 was much better in comparison 
with 1960. Total investment, both foreign and domestic, registered increases. 


Domestic investment in 1961 reached 2,143.6 billion rupiahs or an increase 
of 16.5 percent compared with the 1960 figure. Om the other hand, foreign 


investment for the same period registered $1,2l1 billion or an increase of 
34 percent over 1980. 








INDONESIA 


BRIEFS 


NOMAD AIRCRAFT--Two Australian Nomad Searchmaster L aircraft were delivered 
to Indonesia recently. The Australian Minister for Defence, Mr D.J. Killen 
said in late last December “The two aircraft are part of a further shipment 
of six Nomads, announced in April 1980 to be provided to Indonesia as part of 
Maritime Patrol Project under the Defence Co-operation Programme. The other 
four aircraft are scheduled to be delivered during 1982. This brings to 14 
the number of Nomads provided to Indonesia.” The Searchmaster L configuration 
has a significantly greater search and navigation capability than the Search- 
master B model previously provided. Mr Killen said the aircraft were part of 
the continuing practical assistance being given by Australia to the Indone- 
sian economic development. The aircraft would be used by the Indonesian Navy 
for protection of fishing rights, for search and rescue activities and for 
detection of smuggling and illegal entry in Indonesia's archipelagic waters. 
[Kuala Lumpur ASIAN DEFENCE JOURNAL in English Mar 82 p 12) 
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LAOS 


VIENTIANE MUNICIPALITY ISSUES REG'JLATIONS ON PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 
Vientiane VIENTIANE MAI in Lao 29 Jan 82 pp 1, 4 
[Announcement of the Municipal Administration Committee of Vientiane Capital] 


[Text] Concerning private enterprise registration, and 
-Based on the regulations for taxes on industry and domestic trade, and 
-Government Order No 461/0 PM that was issued on September 17, 1979, 
concerning industrial enterprise and trade, and 
-The plenum of the party central committee politburo concerning 
building and transformation of the domestic economy in order to 
advance the country toward socialism, and 
-The Council of Ministers’ regulations on rights, duties and responsi- 
bilities of the province and the city of Vientiane, 
-In order to carry out the regulations, plenums, and order mentioned 
above in an effective manner, 


The Municipal Administrative Committee of Vientiane Capital hereby makes an 
announcement to the owners of private enterprise inside Vientiane Capital, 
for example, industry, handicrafts, trade, transportation service, construc- 
tion, food and drink, etc, whether or not they already have a permit or 
enterprise registration (patent), including people who want to start their 
own enterprise. If they want to operate their enterprise in 1982 they should 
fill out their application correctly in order to register or renew their 
license or enterprise registration and submit it to the Municipal Revenue 
Office, or to the tax office where they registered to run the enterprise. 
The enterprise base in the Morning Market, Nong Douang, Sikhai, That Louang, 
and Suan Mon should contact their own market area. 


The application must be submitted between January 14 and March 31, 1982. 
If it is submitted beyond chis date, it will not be considered. 


Those who had a license or an enterprise registration (patent) in 1981 
should request a renewal. Please bring the old license with you, and 
additional documents as follows: 

three renewal application forms 

three address certificates 

three copies of the immigration permit (if you are an alien) 
three tax payment certificates through December 

three 4 x 6 photos of the applicant 


w wn = 
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For those who have never before had a license or an enterprise registration 
(patent), or who want to start an enterprise business, please bring the 
following documents with you: 


] 
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Three 
three 
three 
three 
three 
three 
three 
three 
three 


applications for a new enterprise 

address certificates 

family status certificates 

personal history cocuments 

copies of immigration permit (if you are an alien) 
complete tax payment certificates (up to December, 1981) 
4 x 6 photos of the applicant 

copies of reporting the number of workers 

copies of records for details of the enterprise. 


For details, please contact the section or Municipal Revenue Office in your 
district during office hours. 


GRRG 
CSO: 
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Vientiane, January 14, 1982 

Chairman of the Municipal Administrative 
Committee of Vientiane Capital 

Phao Phimpachan 
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LAOS 


REEDUCATION CONTINUES FOR ‘HIPPIES,' OTHERS 
Vientiane KHAOSAN PATHET LAO in Lao 29 Jan 82 ppl, 4 
[Column by Ph. Sou Yang Mi Xai, S. Kh. S.: "A Visit to Don Thao Island"] 


[Text] One day in the middle of January we were lucky to have an opportunity 
to go sightseeing and visit this place. Nature and the change in Nam Ngeum 
is very beautiful. Previously it was dry and desolate, and now it has become 
as big and as wide as the sea. It is so wide that it extends beyond the 
range of vision, and is very beneficial for our society. 


Over the 5-6 years since the nation's establishment, this island has 

gradually been modified and rebuilt, and the island is now a place for 
reforming those who were poisoned by the capitalists. This includes hippies 
and gigolos, those who stole and were greedy, and those who pretended to be 
good, those who lived luxiouriously, etc. These ideas of unclean society were 
introduced by westerners ever since the old regime was in power. When the 

new sunrise shone through the fog, [these people] rushed to hide themselves 

on trails, along streams, and on mountains. As the boat took us toward Don 
Thao Island, we had a chance to observe nature and what was happening in front 
of this dam; the wild pigs were fighting for food. The water level rose and 
became wavy, and fishing boats came and went ceaselessly. The singing and 
shouting of young men and women could be heard all over the area. The 
atmosphere here at that time was similar to that of a big festival. A few 
minutes later we were warmly welcomed by the Don Thao and Don Nang Island 
Central Committee. After listening to a report of the central committee, 

we were brought to visit each place. At this time all I had heard about, 

I began to see with my own eyes. I saw their labor units; I saw the change 

in their manners. I saw them with good discipline. And this is what they say, 
"the party.” 


The party has a truly correct and appropriate policy, I said to myself. Today 
I have seen very clearly how much the party has paid attention to the people 
who were lead to errors, forgetting themselves and clinging to the traces 

left behind by the old regime. Many reformed people [here] told me that attez 
they learned the party's policy they feit sorry for the terrible things thev 
had done, and felt sorry for themselves that they had followed the dark path 
left behind by the old society. Not only that, unclean western culture was 
also brought in and spread over our own pure and fine culture. Ia respor-e 








to the words that revealed their unhappy feelings, I said to them that there 
will always be a chance for them to start a new life. Success and good deeds 
were still waiting for them in the future. The party and government will 
forgive them for the mistakes they made in the past. This is one way the party 
can give them security. 


Those who were misled say, "Yes, we will study and change our old ideology and 
build up the new one, and be willing to follow the uation's principles. For 
example, I will courageously turn over a new leaf, change my old ideas, and 
learn the new ides of the working class, and then advance to any job assigned 
by the party and the government in order to become a true new socialist man." 


After that we returned. While we were walking along the mountains we saw 
banana farms, jackfruit trees, mangoes, cucks and chickens, etc. All these 
added color and beauty to this island. 


Today I left Don Thao Island feeling I would miss it. I waved and said goodbye 
to the committee and cadres on the island. Then a boat took us out further 
and further. At that moment I again pictured what had happened on Don Thao 

and Don Nang Islands. The scenes will always remain in my memory. 


I gained a valuable lesson from my visit to Don Thao Island. I saw the 
correct policy of the party toward those people who had made mistakes. I 

saw the attention given by the reformatory committee in order to reform the 
ideology of the [inmates]. For this opportunity I would like [to speak] as 

a representative on behalf of Buddhism, and thank the Lao People's Revolution- 
ary Party for its concern about the people who had been poisoned and misled. 


9884 
CSO: 4206/31 
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BRIEFS 


SAVANNAKHET BANKING--Vientiane (KH. P. L.). In 1981 many cadres, combatants, 
workers, and all people in Savannakhet Province deposited money that they 

had saved in the government bank. The total amount was 289,457 kip. Of this 
amount, for Phin District alone, the amount exceeded the expected plan by 
11.72 percent. The savings accounts are not only for gathering scattered 
capital for the government to use in national development to enrich our 
country, but they also show economic awareness and self-sufficiency for the 
people in protecting and building our socialist country. [Text] [Vientiane 
KHAOSAN PATHET LAO in Lao 6 Feb 82 p a4, 5] 9884 


VIENTIANE BANK ACTIVITY--The Vientiane Province and Capital Bank Committee 
reported that in 1981 cadres, soldiers, policemen, and people in Vientiane 
Capital had deposited a large amount of their money into savings accounts in 
difterent branches of the Vientiane Capital Bank and with deposit agents. 

The deposits of cadres and people in the government bank this year was better 
than in the past. This is because they have a better understanding that 

the money in their savings in the government bank, besides being beneficial in 
terms of their family economy, is an investment sum for the government, and 
also is secure. Banks clerks also make it convenient for them to make 
deposits and withdrawals. At that time, they deposited a total amount of 
375,770.60 kip in their savings accounts i. the bank. The total balance since 
1980 is 1,124,648.81 kip. The withdrawal of 710,809.60 kip was made for 
investments in different kinds of work. The money left in 1981 was 789,609.81 
kip. The savings accounts mentioned are for 6 months, 9 months, 12 months, 
and no time limit. Withdrawals can be made at any time you want to use money 
for your family. This means you can deposit today, withdraw tomorrow, and 
deposit again the day after that. [Text] [Vientiane VIENTIANE MAI in Lao 

9 Feb 82 p 1] 9884 


CSO: 4206/31 
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PREPARATIONS FOR CONVENTIONAL WARFARE NOTED 


MALAYSIA 


Kuala Lumpur ASIAN DEFENCE JOURNAL in English Mar 82 pp 20, 22 


[Text] 


In 1925 twenty five Malays were 
trained as soldiers and in 1935 the 
Malay Regiment was given its offi- 
cial designation, and became a regu- 
lar force. The Regiment went 
through its baptism of fire during 
World War 2 and was expanded 
during the Emergency. During this 
time a multi-racial regiment and an 
armoured regiment were establish- 
ed. Today Malaysia operates a full- 
fledged, modern army, navy and air 
force. 

The Emergency moulded the ini- 
tial character of the Malaysian arm- 
ed forces. Like the Thai military, its 
major preoccupation after the end 
of World War 2 has been with in- 
ternal security with the short-lived 
exception of the period of ‘Kon- 
frontasi’ with Sukarno’s Indonesia. 
As with the Thai military, the 
Malaysian armed forces are having 
to take into account contingencies 
more diverse than internal security 
operations. 

'm recent exercises new scenarios 
of conflict have been thoroughly 
explored. In early 1980 the Gon- 
zales Dua exercise involved 20,000 
men being moved in to capture an 
airstrip held by an invasion force of 
500 ‘enemy’ troops. This was a test 
of communications and mobility 
in a conventional type of battle. In 
the Pahlawan Il exercise held in 
1981 there was great stress on tri- 
service cooperation. 

Clearly the emphasis in the Ma- 
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laysian armed forces has changed 
from counter-insurgency to the 
realisation of a greater need to have 
the training, equipment, communi- 
cations and logistical organisation 
to deploy troops in the face of a 
conventional enemy who has made 
a lodgement on Malaysian territory 
- or in short to be prepared for an 
invasion. Such a scenario was clear- 
ly implied in the Gonzales V exer- 
cise in which the armed forces were 
set the task of combating an 
‘enemy’ force of 2000 troops that 
had broken through coastal defence 
lines. 

Like the Thai army the Malay- 
sian army has been looking at what 
it needs to fight a conventional war 
and it has singled out similar areas 
for expansion. The Malaysian army 
has paid particular attention to its 
need for secure mobility and for 
armour. 


M$250 mil for Tanks 

Malaysia’s armour at present con- 
sists of a force of 140 Panhard M-3 
armoured cars and 60 Ferret scout 
cars. These vehicles are clearly use- 
ful and highly mobile for the pur- 
poses of counter-insurgency but are 
not the vehicles for conventional 
warfare. The Malaysian government 
has set aside M$250 million for the 
purchase of a force of some sixtv 
tanks with the aim of converting 
one of its three reconnaissance re- 
giments into a true cavalry regi- 
ment. Malaysia is particularly look- 








ing at Thyssen-Henschel’s range of 
armoured weaponry - specifically 
medium-weight battle tanks. 

Getting soldiers to battle re 
quires mobility and protection - 
especially in conventional warfare. 
Malaysia has a range of armoured 
personnel carriers of varying vintage 
- AT-105, V-100/150 and Panhard 
M-3 APCs. The majority of these 
vehicles were gained with internal 
security operations in mind and are 
perhaps too ‘thin’ skinned’ for 
conventional operations against a 
well-armed enemy force. To this 
end the Malaysian government has 
been looking at the Thyssen-Her- 
schel range of APC. 

Just as the army needs its mobili- 
ty, it needs mobile fire support. 
The Malaysian government has to 
this end signed an agreement with 
BN Construction Ferroviares et 
Metalliques of Belgium for the 
Sibmas FSV for delivery in 1983. 

The artillery is being supplemen- 
tcd. At present this corps operates 
105 mm _ howitzers. New, longer 
range 115 mm howitzers are being 
sought. A programme of prepara- 
tion for the new guns has begun in 
advance of the finalisation of pur- 
chase. 

The transfer of emphasis to con- 
ventional battle means that the 
army must be expanded. The num- 
ber of infantry battalions is schedu- 
led for doubling by 1983. The bata- 


llions will be ‘beefed up’ to 40 per- 


cent and will be given new weapons 
including anti-tank weapons, heavy 
machine guns and mortars. At pre- 
sent the army is operating SS-11 
ATGW. 

The army is to date lacking in 
man-portable anti-aircraft weapons. 
The main army AA capability rests 
with thirty-five 40 mm AA guns. 
Given the exigencies of conven- 
tional warfare there would seem to 
be a significant lack in the army’s 
capabilities. - _ 

This puts greater responsibility 
on the air force which is still await- 
ing its new fighter and relies on its 
19 F-5 aircraft at present. The two 
squadrons of RAAF Mirage 1110 
at Butterworth are in the process of 
a phased, if relatively unheralded, 
withdrawal. These RAAF aircraft 
are due for refurbishment and the 


first refurbished squadron will be 
assigned to Darwin in northern 
Australia rather than being returned 
to Malaysia. 

The army is also looking for air- 
borne mobility and logistics sup- 
port from the air force. The RMAF 
operates four transport/liaison squ- 
adrons with a mix of heavy, me- 
dium and light fixed wing aircraft. 
To supplement this capability, the 
RMAF has on order four CASA 
Aviocars. The air force also ope- 
rates two helicopter transport squa- 
drons and two liaison squadrons. 
Ten BO-105 are on order. 


CSO: 4220/462 
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MALAYSIA 


VOUGHT RENEWS SALES BID FOR A-7 
Kuala Lumpur ASIAN DEFENCE JOURNAL in English Mar 82 p 6 


[Text] Several countries in Southeast Asia have indicated interest in pur- 
chasing the ground strike aircraft Vought A-7 Corsair, which has until now been 
supplied by its U.S. manufacturer, Vought Corporation, only to NATO countries. 


The readiness to consider the A-7 for future air defence purposes in the re- 
spective Southeast Asian nations followed the lifting of its sales ban to 
countries outside NATO by the Reagan Administration last year. 


Vought Corporation president, Mr. Robert Kirk and the company's vice-presi- 
dent, Mr. Howard M. Fish were in Kuala Lumpur in January 1982 to further inm- 
press on the capabilities and "selling-points” of the A-7 to Malaysian govern- 
ment officials. 


The aircraft is one of two types the Malaysian government is actively consid- 
ering to add to its Air Force inventory. 


Other ASEAN countries which have shown interest in the A-7 are Singapore, 
Thailand, Indonesia, and the Philippines. Besides these, South Korea has al- 
so indicated its keeness to buy the Corsair. 


At a press conference during their visit to Kuala Lumpur, Mr Robert Kirk said 
evaluation teams from Thailand and Indonesia have been to Dallas in the United 
States to get a first hand look at the aircraft. 


Malaysia has already sent a top-level team from the Royal Malaysian Air Force 
led by its Chief, Lieutenant General Datuk Mohamed Taib to evaluate the A-7. 
Recommendations of the team have been made to the Prime Minister's Department 
for final decision. 


Vought Corporation is optimistic that the decision to purchase would be made 
by April. If the deal is clinched, the package includes 40 aircraft which 
would provide the RMAF with the latest sophisticated air strike power. Ma- 
laysia would also be the first nation outside the NATO powers and in Soutii- 
east Asia to be equipped with the A-7s. The other jet fighter being ordered 
is the A-4 Skyhawks which have to be refurbished. It is understood that 
Lockneed and Grumman have bid for the refurbishing contract. 
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Malaysia has been offered 32 of the single seater A-7 jet fighters and eight 
two-seater advanced trainers, which would also have combat capability. The 
cost per aircraft at production level is in the region of USS$9 million to 
US$13 million. 


The Corsair version which is being offered to Malaysia is the A-7K series, 
which is the type deployed in use by the US Air National Guard. Though the 
manufacturers had planned to phase out the A-7K types by 1983, the series 
would continue to be in production if Malaysia decides to go ahead with the 
purchase deal, said Mr. Kirk. 


Mr. Kirk maintains that the A-7s, capable of multi-roles including sea sur- 
veillance, ground strike and combat sorties are superior to the A-4 Skyhawks 
in performance. 


Vought has accepted the Malaysian government's request that the contract for 
the A-7s should include assembly of some of the 40 aircraft in Malaysia, as 
part of the package deal. 


In case Malaysia decides to purchase the A-7s, Vought Corporation's technical 
expertise in assembling the aircraft and training in maintenance would be 
extended. Technical personnel would be sent to Malaysia to assist in the 
production, Mr. Kirk revealed. 


The assistance would include the full depth of technical support, and the 
latest modifications in avionics weapons and framework would be incorporated 
in assembling the aircraft. 


It would take two to 2-1/2 years before the quota of aircraft are assembled 


in the country and delivered, fitted with the selected options which the Ma- 
laysian authorities request for the A-7K version. 


CSO: 4220/462 
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MALAYSIA 


COMMUNIST THREAT TO COUNTRY VIEWED 
Kuala Lumpur ASIAN DEFENCE JOURNAL in English Mar 82 p 4 


(Editorial: "The Communist Tiger Lurks") 


(Text ] It would be passe today to assert the argument that 
the world is experiencing a situation in which the “free 
world is being challenged by the communists”. Al- 
though such a scenario was believed to have existed in 
the late 1940s and extended (presumably) right through 
the 60s and mid-70s, its validity has been questioned by 
the fact of a falling apart of the communist monolith 
(namely the rift between the Soviets and Chinese), 
coupled with the appearance of divisions within the 
Western Alliance itself (that is, principally, the differ- 
ences of opinion held by Western i.uropean allies vis-a- 
vis the United States), and the emergence of a large 
group of countries that may be put together as belong- 
ing to the “non-aligned world” and whose cares lie nei- 
ther in the communist nor non-communist camps. 


Trends that have appeared in the late 70s and in this decade in 
both domestic and international contexts may, however, indicate 
that the danger and challenge of communism .is not to be dis 
missed lightly. Ominously, there are signs in the West of a grow- 
ing desire for disarmament, spearheaded to no mean extent by 
younger elements of West European populations for reduced de- 
fence spending and as well as groups who dispute the growing 
armed strength of the communist countries, especially the Soviet 
Union. Against this development is of course the seeming inexor- 
able expansion of the Soviet armed forces both in number: and 
quality, to the extent that it already has surpassed the United 
States and its allies in the number of tanks, intermediate range 
missiles and fighter aircraft. Further, one can immediately mise 
the issue of Soviet intervention in Angola (where, importantly, 
proxy Cuban troops are also used) and Afghanistan as well as its 
involvement elsewhere, as in Kampuchea by providing supplies 
and aid for the Vietnamese. Most recently, the Soviets have ected 
to stop the wave of liberalisation that has engulfed Poland. 

Highlighting these points is not a means of expounding the 
Keaganite argument (or even that as espoused by Singapore's Sin- 
nathamby Rajaratnam) of the fact and threat of Soviet expan 
sionism which cannot be left unchecked. What is essentially raised 











here is the spectre of Communism and its insidious (direct or in- 
direct) expansionism. Albeit there is some hope that the ill-effects 
of socialist government (over-centralization, inefficiency and lack 
of freedom, etc.,) are only to its detriment, as opposed to the be 
nefits of free enterprise (availability of goods, freedom, better 
form of living, etc.,), yet the communists continue to strive for 
their goal of global communism and domination. 

In Malaysia, the communists have of late indicated that they 
have not yet given up their struggle to capture the country by 
force and surreptitious means. A series of incidents have taken 
place at the Malaysia-Thai border which, while really harmless, in- 
dicates the tenacity of their movement. In terms of counter-insur- 
gency, it is apparent that the communist threat which can be 
overcome in the main cannot be eliminated altogether. 

The latest tactics of the communists at the Malaysia-Thai 
border have included continuous harassment of the customs and 
immigration checkpoint at Bukit Berapit by shelling attacks as 
well as the ambushing of a supply section in November last year. 
Whenever such attacks occur at the Bukit Berapit outpost, normal 
tourist and trade life in this trans-border region is disrupted and 
in fact comes to a standstill. The objectives of the communists 
would then appear to (a) show that it can with some impunity 
disrupt life there and, more importantly, harass the government, 
and (b) erode the confidence of the people in the government's 
ability to protect them in their daily activities. It is also believed 
by intelligence sources that the latest series of attacks is an at 
tempt by the breakaway Marxist-Leninist faction of the Com- 
munist Party of Malaya (CPM) to demonstrate to the other two 
factions its prowess. These attacks would then be less important 
tactically but more salient in terms of a communist grand strategy. 

Nonetheless, what is important to note is that the government 
and the people can never be complacent about the challenge pos- 
ed by the communists. Although Malaysia can claim to have de- 
feated militant communism in the field, the menace has not been 
eliminated. It is known by the authorities that the CPM continues 
to engage in subversion and “united front” tactics but the public 
and certain elements of the government as well are not sufficient 
ly aware or perceptive to this danger that lurks in its midst. Even 
in the field, the communists continue to make their presence felt 
(as in areas of Perak) although they have yet to control real estate. 

Although the communist challenge in Peni: sular Malaysia was 
officially declared!’ ended in 1960, it reared jus ugly head again 
around 1967 and between 1974-1977. An examination of these 
latter occurences shows the need for increased vigilance on the 
part of government in overseeing the communist threat. However, 
whatever evidence or inferences that can be adduced on the basis 
of knowledge about communist activities, it is usually difficult to 
decide what measures are needed. And sure enough, because of 
the protracted nature of their struggle, the communists can well 
play a waiting game in the conviction that it will bring results, 
such as in the planting of “moles” in the government (here, the 
Kim Philby case 1s most illustrative). Cases of subversion by 
certain top Malay leaders in the past quickly illuminate the tactics 
used by the communists 

What, therefore, can be done? 

First of all, | would seem imperative to remind ourselves of 
the avowed aims of the communsts to gain controi of society. 
In this regard, therefore, the recent harassment tactics of the 
CPM at Bukit Berapit has to be seen in the contextual perspective 
of their over-all soaly. Once this premise is accepted, it is only 
logical to maintain vigilance to combat the communists. Other 
operational steps can of course be pursued such as our own haras- 
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sment operations, constant pulice exercises in internal security, 
and so on. 

It needs reminding that beral thinking often points to a need 
for a modus vivendi with the communists and their fellow travel- 
lers but this represents 2 irve danger since the communists are 
adept at exploiting such situations to thelr advantage. We can of 
course be sanguine thal a trend of liberalization and a desire for 
minimum governmental interference in our lives as predicted by 
Milton Friedman would mean the failure of communism, or 
accept the Lee Kuan Yew belief that communism rather than 
capitalism will be burned in the march of Ume, but, the fact re 
mains that communists will try their best to perpetrate as much 
‘damage’ as they can to realize their goals. 

In this penod of liberal thinking, it would appear facile to 
think of the communists as just simply the “bed guys”, but 
whilst this conception need not be accepted, it remains highly 
important to face Ube threat of the communists realistically. To 
let defences down in the belief that a reduced communist force 
(as in Malaysia) no longer has any teeth is the surest way to egg 
the communists on in their struggle. The costs of putting so much 
resources and energy to oversee a small communist force are of 
course large but it is probably an important guideline in the stra- 
tegy of countering communist insurgency. 

In short, therefore, in both national and international con- 
texts, beware of the tiger that lurks! 
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MALAYSIA 


BRIEFS 


BATTLE TANKS IN 2 YEARS--Malaysia will equip its ground forces with battle 
tanks within the next two years according to the nation's Army Chief, General 
Tan Sri Zain Hashim. General Zain said the authorities are still evaluating 
the type of tanks to be purchased to suit the conditions under which they 
would have to be used. The general was speaking during a visit to the new 
headquarters of the Second Infantry Division of the Malaysian Army now based 
in Penang which has moved from Kuala Lumpur. The shifting of the division 
headquarters to the north is also to boost military personnel and strength in 
the northern region, and make it possible for easier troop movements to the 
border with Thailand, an area of conflict with Communist terrorists. An ‘ar- 
my corps’ has recently been formed which would be properly operational by the 
end of this year, the General said. How soon the army corps is functional de- 
pends on the supplies of stores and personnel to fill up necessary contingen- 
cies. The corps would form the nucleus of command for all field forces in 
Peninsular Malaysia, the four-star General stated. It now occupies the former 
headquarters of the Second Division near Kuala Lumpur. [Kuala Lumpur ASIAN 
DEFENCE JOURNAL in English Mar 82 p 6] 





COMMUNIST ATTACKS--Communist terrorists at the Malaysian-Thai border are re- 
vamping efforts to weaken the Malaysian security forces in what is believed 
to be a concerted campaign which began in August last year. The Reds are us- 
ing various tactics to demoralise Malaysian military units at the Kroh out- 
post according to the commander of the 2nd Malaysian Infantry Division Major 
General Haji Ahmad Abdul Kadir, who is also the chairman of the Malaysian-Thai 
regional border committee. The general said recently that the terrorists had 
stepped up attacks including firing pot shots at the outpost and the Customs 
and Immigration Complex. There were at least 10 such attacks during the last 
week of December 1981 and first week of January this year. Malaysian security 
forces manning the outpost returned fire during each attack and it is believed 
that heavy casualties have been inflicted among the terrorists but security 
forces were only slightly injured. One tactic of the Reds was to mount torch- 
light in the jungle near the outpost anc shine these at the security forces, 
probably to make the soldiers jittery. But the soldiers were not going in 
pursuit because they felt the torchlight and shooting were a ruse. Some 40 
to 60 terrorists are supposed to have been involved in the harassment. The 
General told journalists that the Malaysian and Thai armed forces would con- 
duct joint border operations to flush out the terrorists and disrupt their 
infrastructure and supplies. [Kuala Lumpur ASIAN DEFENCE JOURNAL in English 
Mar 82 p 6) 
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MiLasAKY TRAINING--Malaysia is prepared to assist Brunei wherever possible 
with military training and advice to help strengthen the sultanate's armed 
forces. Malaysian Deputy Defence Minister, Abang Abu Bakar Datuk Bandar 

Abang H}. Mustapha has assured the acting Chief Minister of Brunei that Ma- 
laysia‘s doors are open for military training assistance should Brunei need 
the services or facilities available. During a recent visit to Kuala Lumpur 
the acting Chief Minister, was also briefed on Malaysia's defence forces. 
Brunei has a token military force developed and trained by the British, but 
the sultanate which is a British protectorate is scheduled to become an inde- 
pendent State in 1983. Situated between the East Malaysia states of Sabah zinc 
Sarawak, oil-rich Brunei has no choice but to look towards its neighbours for 
future cooperation in defence matters, economic development and trade. Deputy 
Minister Abang Abu Bakar told the acting Chief Minister that in November 1982 
a joint naval exercise between the two countries will be held in the South 
China Sea, using fast patrol boats and strike craft. A delegation from Brunei 
is expected to arrive in Fuala Lumpur in March 1982 to assess the nature of 
military training which the Malaysian armed forces can provide. ‘Kuala Lumpur 
ASIAN DEFENCE JOURNAL in English Mar 82 p 8) 


FORCES’ STAFF COLLEGE COURSES--On 11 January 1982, the Commandant of the Ma- 
laysian Armed Forces’ Staff College Brigadier General Haji Mustapha Awang had 
said that from this year it will introduce a single service wing concept to 
enable the army, navy and the air force to conduct separate operational stud- 
ies. He added that the syllabus for the year hac teen designed to allow the 
three services to operate their own service modules and conduct other related 
subjects separately during the whole of second term. “Each single service, 
therefore would now be able to expand its scope to accomodate the growing 
complexities of its own operation study requirements,” he said. He hoped that 
by the end of the year the scope of the air and naval studies would be further 
expanded to cover fully the objective of a single service staff college. Fur- 
thermore, he said that it had always been the objective of the architects of 
the college that it should function as a single Armed Forces Staff College, 
meeting the requirements and aspirations of each single service to the full- 
est extent possible. And there was a definite need for some revision in tac- 
tics with the current system of the entrance into The College. [Kuala Lumpur 
ASIAN DEFENCE JOURNAL in English Mar 82 p 8] 


FORCES EXPANSION ‘WITHIN LIMITS'--Expansion of the Malaysian armed forces 
would be carried out within limits and could not be over-emphasised as Malay- 
sia is a small nation, the Prime Minister and Defence Minister, Datuk Seri Dr. 
‘Nahathir Mohamed said recently. The purchase of latest sophisticated military 
equipment was also too costly, requiring a heavy outlay and would »« trimmed 
to essential needs, he said. But the Prime Minister stressed that «hat was 
necessary was more effective training for the personnel to sharpe:. efficiency 
and skills. During a visit to the Third Division headquarters at Terendak 
Camp, he said training of the men should be to put them on a state of prepar- 
edness at all times. Though he was confident that the Malaysian forces were 
on par with personnel of other countries equipped with modern weapons, he 

felt there was room for further upgrading of efficiency and skills. The Prize 
“inister who visited the special warfare training centre at Sungei Udang Car 
where co.mandos are trained, said the number of men for commando traininc f.. 








the elite unit would be increased. Datuk Seri Dr Mahathir also calle” at the 
MS69 million ammunition depot which is now being constructed, about two kilo- 
metres from the camp. [Kuala Lumpur ASIAN DEFENCE JOURNAL in English Mar 82 
p 8] 


SCORPION TANK CONTRACT--A contract has een signed by the Malaysian government 
for the supply of 51 British-made Scorpion tanks and armoured personnel car- 
riers (APCs) to the Malaysian armed forces, according to reliable sources. 
The contract deal worth about MS$100 million has been signed despite a climate 
of stringent controls for purchasing British equipment in Malaysia, following 
government ruling that all departments should get prior approval from the 
Prime Minister's Department for ordering British goods. The Scorpion is a 
light versatile tank costing about US$1 million each, manufactured by Alvis 
of Coventry; the APCs are also made by Alvis. The contract is reported to 
include 26 Scorpions and 25 APCs. The armoured vehicles are part of the coun- 
try's expansion plans for the army and would be the first tracked verions to 
be acquired for the army. [Kuala Lumpur ASIAN DEFENCE JOURNAL in English 

Mar 82 p 8] 


FIVE-NATION NAVAL EXERCISE--The navies of the Commonwealth's five-nation de- 
fence arrangement which includes Malaysia, Australia, Britain, New Zealand and 
Singapore will hold a joint naval exercise in the South China Sea in June 1982. 
The Royal Malaysian Navy's fleet operations commander, Rear Admirul Mohamed 
Shariff bin Ishak told Pakistan's Naval Chief, Commodore, K.R. Niazi that the 
exercise is being planned, when Commodore Niazi visited the PMN's training 
centre at Malaysia's new naval base in Lumut. It was also disclosed that the 
RMN is planning to conduct exercises with Thailand, New Zealand and Brunei on 
bilateral basis. The naval exercise with Brunei is expected to be at the end 
of the year. [Kuala Lumpur ASIAN DEFENCE JOURNAL in English Mar 82 p 8] 
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PARTIES DIVIDED OVER TRANSFER OF POWER 
Karachi DAWN in English 21 Mar 82 p l 
[Article by Nisar Osmani) 


[Text] Lahore, March 20--Despite the public posture of every political party 
that power should be transferred to elected representatives under the 1973 
Constitution, unanimity or a broad consensus on the modalities continues to 
be a remote possibility. 


Rigid approaches, suspicion and personality clashes continue to mar the pros- 
pects of an understanding that could pave the way for a fruitful dialogue 
among them on the evasive question. 


Broadly speaking, the parties today can be placed in four different categor- 
ies: the MRD, the JUP-Muslim League alliance, the Jamaat-i-Islami and the 
JUI, although it would be only fair to say that there are intra-organisational 
differences as well. 


The MRD's stand is that elections sould be he.:’ under the auspices of the 
present Government strictly on the basis of the 1973 Constitution and elec- 
toral laws that were in force before Martial Law was promulgated. In other 
words, it is opposed to the idea of joining the present Government for the 
purpose of holding election, subscribing to the view that a decision of cer- 
tain parties to join the Government would only delay holding of polls. Simi- 
larly, the seven-party alliance is of the the question as to whether the coun- 
try should shift to the systion remains undisturbed and opinion that the mode 
of electem of separate electorate and proportionate representation. should be 
left to the next elected Assembly. 


The Faridul Haq formula, which also enjoys the blessings of the Muslim League, 
envisages the setting up of a caretaker “political” government for arranging 
elections. Its sponsors are not willing to negotiate over the question with 
the MRD as a body, but have been talking to some of 

its (MRD's) components in their individual capacity in the hope that these 
could be won over to initiate the process of forming a caretaker government. 
These negotiations have so far borne no fruit, since most of the MRD compon- 
ents have rade it known that joining the present Government would serve no 
purpose. The PPP and some other political parties have made it clear that 
t'e, wou.d never join any government under the umbrella of Martiel Law. 


MM 





The most isolated party, probably, is the Jamaat-i-Islami. The MRD is opposed 
to Jamaat's suggestion that polls should be held on the basis of separate 
electorate and proportionate representation. 


The Jamiatul Ulema-i-Islam is another party which has remained divided for 
quite sometime over the nature of its relationship. with other parties. While 
the group led by Maulana Fazlur Rahman, the son of the late Mufti Mahmud, has 
a soft corner for the MRD, the other section, headed by Maulana Obaidullah 
Anwar is bitterly opposed to any co-operation with the MRD, particularly be- 
cause of its allergy towards the People's Party. The Muslim League also is 
opposed to any association with the PPP and some other components of the MRD, 
and would thus like to pick and choose among the parties that were once com- 
ponents of the PNA. 


Efforts made so far to form the much-talked-about greater alliance, which 
could bring together all the parties on the single point that elections should 
be held to facilitate transfer of power, is tantamount to a wild goose chase 
and will probably remain so unless the parties shed their mutual suspicions 
and mental reservations in carrying out negotiations. 
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ZIA ON POLITICIANS" ROLE AND TACTICS 


Karachi BUSINESS RECORDER in English 22 Mar 82 p 1 


{Text ] 


C30: 


LAHORE, March 21: Pre- 


sident General Mohammad 


Zia-ul-Haq today said that: 


the politicians were complete- 
ly mistaken if they thought 
that they could create prob 
lems for the government by 


ganging together. 
Addressing a press conference 
at the ai here tonight the 


President said tha: by indulging 
in such an exercise, the politicians 
would in fact be creating probd- 
lems for themselves. 


President said that he 
respected the politiciang and was 
not averse to the idea of talking 


to them, but right now the gov- 
eromem and the politicians were 
on two different tracks. While 


the politicians were givi 
impression that s nahiooal 
y sobuti 


ernment was the onl on to 
the country’s problems, the gov- 
ernment wag of the view that the 
process started with the installs- 
tion of local bodies, the provin- 
cial councils and finally the Pe- 
deral Council was the right path 
to folluw. 

The President said that he was 
clear in his mind that so far there 
was Martial Law ip the country. 
the government would continue (0 
act as a Martial Law government. 
He said the Martial Law sothori- 
ties had co-opted the political pa’- 
lies in the government for nine 
lona months an experiment 
which did not produce any porr 
uve results. 

The President said be was not 
orecluding any future role for 


the 
gov- 
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PAKISTAN 


ZIA URGED TO ANNOUNCE ELECTIONS 
Karachi DAWN in English 21 Mar 82 p 9 


[Text] HYDERABAD, March 20: Prof 


ag: 
ie 
‘ak 
# 
2 

HE 


against external aggression and 
it was, therefore, imperutive that 
reins of the Covernment snould 
be handed over to elected repre- 
sentatives. The Armed Forces, he 
added, should not irvolve them- 
selves in the cvil edministration 

He regretted thet although 
Pekistap was created in the 


pert of the people of 
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NO REASON TO DELAY ELECTIONS, SAYS TUFAIL 


Karachi DAWN in English 21 Mar 82 p 9 


(Text ] | HYDERABAD, March 2: The 


Chief of the defunct Jamaat 
Islami, Mian Tufail Mohammad. 
said that the Soviet troops must 
get out of Afghanistan imme. 
diately as the entire world com. 
munity wes unacimoys on thi. 
Stand. 

Addresaing a Press conferenc: 
bere oo Friday evening he sax! 
those who were Keeping quie! 
on this issue hed their own ves- 
ted interests. 

Answering a question about 
the holding of general elections 
im the country, Mian Sabib said 
when elections could be held in 

and Iran, where the 

itiens were not conducive to 

such ap exercise, there was no 

reason why elections could na 
be held in Pakistan. 


ing «a course of confrontation, 
bed on the one hand provided an 
opportunity to subversive ele- 
ments to carry out their evil de 
signs and on the other had given 
an eXcuse to the Government to 
postpone elections time and again. 
lf the political leaders Were 
sincerely interested in general 
elections, they should give up 
confrontation and umite for the 
restoration of democracy. He 
added daily demonstrations, ‘acts 
of violence, unrest and other 
unconstitutional methods were 
responsible for delaymg the gene. 


ral elections. 
AL4MIUDA PROGRAMME 

He told « questioner if “al- 
Huda” programme was suspen- 
ded his party would desist this 
measure tooth and nail. He sar 
castically said that the few ie. 
dies who had demonstrated 
against “al-Huds” programme re 
presented only palaces. Or were 


to ascertain that these parties 
are not propagating elien philo- 
sophy im the country. 
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PAKISTAN 


JATOI HOPEFUL ABOUT THE DEMOCRATIC PROCESS 


Karachi DAWN in English 18 Mar 82 p 12 
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PAKISTAN 


AMERICA'S POLICIES REGARDING MUSLIM WORLD CRITICIZED 

Peshawar KHYBER MAIL in English 18 Mar 82 p 3 

(Article by Haji Kifayatullah Khan] 

Text] As a humble son of Islam, I have always been of the view that the Christen- 
dom and the world of Islam should come closer and forge a united front to combat 


atheism and materialism. When I say that the Muslims should forge closer ties witi. 
the Christians, I say it on the authority of the Quaric verse which is reproduced 


below: 


“Surey thou wil) find 

‘he Jews and those who 
associate, the bitterest 
of mankind in enmity 
towards those who be- 
lieve. And surely thou 
will find the highest in 
affection to those who 
believe i.e. Muslims, 
those who say we are 
Nazarenes i.e. believers 
in Christ”. (Sura-V, The 
Food). 

The files of the “Wa- 
shington Post” would bear 
‘estimony to the fact that 
" as a feeble lamb bleated as 
early as 1951 that Pakistan 
'eriving its very nationhood 
from Islam, is in a position 
O interpret the US. (be 
ag the leader of the Chris- 
tlan West) to the world of 
islam and vice versa. So is 
‘an s€erve as a_ bridge bet. 

een the U.S. and the Mus- 
im world as it bridged US 
ynd China in the recent 


nast 


As one strongly believing 
in close relationship bet- 
ween the Muslim worid and 
the U.S. I can not help but 
feel perturbed over the 
sharp reaction by American 
Administration, consequent 
upon the adoption of the 
resolution by the General 
Assembly calling for punish- 
ing Israel for annexing the 
Syria wsolan Heights. Not 
content with denouncing it 
as “obnoxious” and “filled 
with mischief’, a State 


Department official went 
even to the extent 
of quitting the U.N. 
if Israel was either 


suspended or expelled from 
the world body. The US. 
has already almost alienat- 
ed the Muslim world on ac- 
count of Israel. By its vot- 
ing pattern, it has already 


louted the world opinic’ 
in the U.N. — on Namibia, 
South Africa, PLO, Israel 


and a host of other burning 
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issues. So it will not matter 
much for the world body in 
practica] terms, but it will 
go down in history that the 
U.S. left the world body 
just to appease and safe. 
guard the “conquests of a 
terrorist state—a state 
whose very nationhood is 
based on terrorism and 
callous barbarities unpre. 
cedented inthe annals of 
history. As a friend, I hope 
and pray that it would not 
and should not come to 
nass. In the following lir.es. 
I intend to bring home to 
the common American the 
extent of the damage caus- 
@d to the U.S. image on ac- 
count of Israel in the world 
in general and the Muslim 
world in particular. 

The Palestinian Arabs liv. 
ing there for about 2500 
years have been wuprocte? 
from their hearths and 
homes so that Palestine be 
turned into the ‘home land’ 





of the Jews asif that was 
an empty space. In the 
creation, in recognition 


‘within minutes) and con- 
SOlidation of the state of 
Israel, the role of the US. 
nas been too conspicuous to 
de elucidated upon. That 
the U.S. is committed to 
Israel’s security through 
the “unique bond” is un- 
derstandabie. “it America’s 
insistence on defending 
Israel's “conquests” is in- 
explicable, unmoral and of 


course most impolitic too. 
It isin fact this highly 
tilted policy towards israel, 
that has been destadlising 
the Middle East and has 
opened flood gate for Soviet 
penetration there. It is 
America’s pro-Jewish policy 
that has turned Muslim sta- 
tes redicals. And the ‘“mo- 
derate” states that the U.S. 
‘wants to bolster and stabi- 


iise@, are sure to be under 
mined before long. The 
torce of public opinion in 


‘the Muslim states against 


the pro-Zionist policies is 
SO irresistible, that it will 
sweep awav the moderates 


luxe anvthing. As an obser 
ver of the Middle § East 
scene, I can state without 
any fear of contradiction 
‘hat the so-called “out-ovost 
of Western civilization”, is 
in real fact the “out-nost of 
Soviet expansionism”. Some 
save already become. “‘ra- 
dicals” and the remaining 
"Tre to go their wav soon. 
thanks to this “out-nost of 
Western civilisation” 

The Americans, are sup- 
porting the unjust, rather 
the cruel policies of an ac- 
cursed race, a race ‘that 
opted for the notorious pri- 
soners, Barabbas and for 


Christ they cried out’ the 
more saying, let him be 
crucified.’ «St. Mathew 27). 
It is, in fact, this rase that 
has imposed Cemmunism 
and all it stands for, on the 
human race. America’s such 
close affinity with Israel is 
sure to bring curse on it 
herself. Rather its shadows 
are already looming large 
over it. The US prestige in 
the world and socio-econo- 
mic structure at home is On 
the wane. The rout in Viet- 
nam, the capturing and bur- 
ning of American embas- 
sies; the kidnapping and 
murder of America generals 
are some of the manifesta- 
tions of the wrath of the 
Lord on U.S.A. The K.G.B. 
is actually the most dread. 
fuland heinous spy agent 
but it is the CIA that is held 
in great odium, throughout 
the world. Despite all that 
the USA is doing for the 
free world, any association 
with American Officials 
makes one abominable in 
the estimation of the gener- 
al public. This all clearly 
indicates that America's 
policies are being made to 
run counter to the Divine 
Laws, the Statute of Liberty 
and American constitution. 
It is. therefore, time that 
the friends of the US did ail 
in their power to wean her 
away from the pernicious 
Jewish influence. And these 
lines are just an attempt in 
this direction. 

God be thanked that, of 
late, some sane voices are 
also becoming audible. Se 
nator Charles Percy, Chair- 
man American Foreign Re 
lation Committee, (though 
essentially pro-Israel) has 
now admitted that the US 
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just can not afford to be 
isolated from the rest of 
the world for blindly sup- 
porting the expansionist de- 
Signs of Israel. Now Lord 
Save Percy’s head from the 
AIPRC (American Israel 
Public Relations Commit- 
tee — the most powerful 
Jewish Lobby inthe US.) 
Let us hope that now he 
does not go the way M/S 
Vance and Andrew Young 
have gone. 

Likewise, realisation is 
fast dawning on the black 
Americans, such as Rev. Ja- 
see, Jackson who states that 
US poiley has collapsed in 
the Middle East and Ame- 
rica would have to adopt a 
hew policy. tO protect itself 
and its friends. 

Here and there e few more 
leaders of public opinion 
such as Me Closkey, a Ca 
lifornian Republican Cong- 
ressman-and Senator Mc 
Chute from. Idaho can also 
mention.the unmentionable 
in the sea of the Jewish Lob. 
by. But the six million Jews 
i.e. (3 per cent of the total 
US population) as an elite 
group is comcentrated in 
leading position in key sec- 
tors — business, academia, 
media, politics etc. etc. In 
the words of our national 
poet Allama Iqbal, the very 
Jugular vein of the West is 
in the grip of the Jews. It 
is, therefore, that Zionism 
exercises almost a veto po- 
wer over American foreign 
policy. A US President con- 
siders it like committing a 
political suicide if he ever 
dares make = **: state 
ment in regai. — Israel. I 
would give only two instan- 
ces in support of my _con- 
tention as to how far the 








TS P-es:dents find themsel- 
es neloless before the Je 

wish influence. And mind, I 
am citing the examples of 
the vowerful and indepen- 
lent Ones and am__—s there 

fore. omitting Truman like 
Presidents who were just 
their creatures President 
Carter was the first Pres:- 
len’ to have publically call 

4 for a ‘Palestinian home 
‘anc’ Now this was no less 
than a blasphemy for the 
rabidly Zionist supporters 
of Israel. Mr. Carter had to 
nack track from nis com: 
mitment to the Palestinians 
Despite that he was found 
to be ‘unreliable’ and was 
‘herefore, voted out from 
the White House. The latest 
example has been furnished 
bv President Reagan. His 
Defence Secretary prormis 
ed to sell missiles and some 
sdvaneed aircraf, to Jor. 
dan This evoked sharp rc- 
action from Israel and as 4 


result Mr. Reagan had to 
swear loyalty oath to I 
-nel He not only denied 


‘hat there was any deal but 
had to reaffirm his commit- 
rr. at that Israel's military 
superiority Middle 
Fas: would be maintained 
Now the question of the 
juestions is that for how 
long can a super power af 
ford to be dominated by 3 
iodby that works for a fore 
“on power. Haw can US, as 
a world power, afford to 
altenate the whole Musitm 
world with all its moral 
material, political, numer! 
al, strategical and, abov’ 
it], ideological assets [ 
would jike to make q prag 
tic appeal ‘o Americans 


‘ a 
mm Tae 


just to think of the disas- 
trous results to the’ very 
existence of US in case. the 
Muslim world in utter des- 
peration and despondancy 
Switches over to the Soviet 
Camp. 

In the face of such  bia- 
tant partisanship, can ever 
tne Us hape to win even the 
confidence, mushiess the 
fmendship of the Muslim 
world? It is this unjust and 
cruel tilt towards Israel 
that has been paving the 
way for Soviet infiiteration 
in the Middle East. 

It is time, therefore, that 
the US reverses its policy 
towards the Muslim world. 
This is what pragmatism 
and realism demands. The 
US can not help but align 
herself with the world of 
Islam, if it really means to 
call a halt to the Soviet ex- 
pansionism. It is not in mi- 
litary but in humans rela- 
tionships with the Muslim 
world that the American 
policy makers should 9on.- 
der upon. In this connec 
tion, Pakistan, of course, 


can play a pivotal role. De- 
riving as it Goes its very na- 
uonhood from Islam, it is 
in @ position to serve as a 
bridge between the world 


of Islam and J.S. But the 
Jews would not let the 
twain meet. The Jewish 


lobby is hell bent to malign 
Pakistan in every conceiv- 
adie manner It would do 
its worst to weaken Pakis- 
tan that stands today as a 
harrier between the Sovie' 
imbitions and the Indian 
ocean approaches to the 
Persian Guif. It is now a 
tront-line state that has 
oeen courageously resis 


‘ing the pressures to ac 
cammodate Soviet designs 


in the region while giving 
naven to over 2.6 million Af. 
ghan refugees who fled the 
Oruia] occupation of their 
country. And that Pakis- 
tan’s fighting men are se- 
cond to none in the world :r, 
establishing an enviable tra. 
dition for bravery and effi- 
ciency goes without saying 
But as Russian Agents. thc 
Jews would do all in their 
power to hasten the’ co!- 
lapse Of Pakistan so as [to 
remove this last barrie: 
obstructing the Soviets. Let 
the US Administration 2!- 
ways remember that any 
State Or individual aiming 
at weakening Pakistan is 
playing consciously or un- 
consciously into the hands 
of the Russian agents. 

I am sure, strong resent. 
ment would emerge sooner 
or later in US itself against 
Zionism that is undermin- 
ing the US might = and 
image. It is not for nothing 
that anti-semetic sentiments 
have been aroused in the 
past in various countries. 
They have entrenched them. 
selves in the USA to the ex- 
tent that today the Jewish 
community is an extremely 
affluent, tightly knit, aad 
superbly organised segment 
of American society. 

The following data wouid 
show how deeply are the 
Jews entrenched in the U.S 

-- 300 Political, cultural 
and religious nation wide 
organisations with thou- 
sands of local branches 

— 4500 Synagogues ‘pia- 
ces of worship) 

— 300 10cal Jewish Com. 
munity Centres 

— Hundreds of clubs and 
professional organisations 

— 3 Research Centres & 
special Institutes 








— 2800 Schools. 

— 4 Museums. 

— 7 Hospitals 

— 27 Special Libraries 

— 2 Daily News papers & 
2 Jewish News Syndicates 

-~ Over a hundred weekly 
Né€ws papers 

— Several hundred Maga- 
zines and Bulletins of Je- 
wish Organisations 

Maior Jewish Organisa- 
tion such as:- 

— United Jewish Appeal 
(‘UJA) basically fund — 
raising for Israel. 


— Jewish Defence 


‘— 


Bnai Birth, Antidefa- 


mation, League, supposedly 


exposes “ Anti-Someti 
views in the US. 

— American Israel Public 
Affairs Committee (AIPAC) 
which is the defecto Je- 
wisn Lobby and a political 
subsidiary of the Israeli Em- 
bassy in Washington. 

l appea] to the common 
American to realise the gra- 
vity of situation as posed by 
the Jewish lobby as given 
in the above lines. He must 
hear and heed the Arab 
luslim side of the case as 

i would also like to call 
upon the three million Ame- 
ricans of Arab origin to 
realise their identity and in- 
dividuality on the analogy 
t the Jews. The black Ame. 
icams can also help = [rus- 
trate the Jewish evil] de 


siyns against the Muslim 
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Lea- 
zue ‘JDL, Militantly Zion- 
ist, often resorts to violen- 


world, And last but not 
least, I would make a fer- 
vent appeal to the ou rich 
Arab countries to project 
their view point through a 
strong and effective Pub- 
uc Relations Campaign of 
their own. It is most tragic 
that they are making the 
most minimal efforts des 
pite their great oil money in 
this area. To build splendid 
mosques is, no doubt, a 
2reat righteous work, buf 
‘to project and champion a 
ust cause and to counter 
the Jewish propoganda, is 
no less 

Pray! wake up ail the 
Muslim world and forge a 
united front so asto _ ilibe- 
rate the hearts and minds 
ot the Americans from the 
Jewish clutches. I conclude 
nese lines by bringing on 
record that it would be the 
heigit of fally to appease 
Israe) at the cost of losing 
the world of Islam. If the 
Muslim world slips into 
the Soviet orbit, the buian- 
ce of power ‘would be over- 
whelmingly shifted against 
tne US with the | resultant 
dire consequences to its 
very existence and survival 
as 2 Super power, 
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IMPACT OF FOREIGN REMITTANCES 
Karachi DAWN in English 23 Mar 82 Magazine p V 
[Article by Tufail Ahmad Khan] 


(Text) Until a few years ago, it was an ambassador who alone was called an 
ambassador. An exception was sometimes made for a businessman going abroad to 
promote his country's commercial interests or a ranking politician or profes- 
sional undertaking a public-speaking or projection assignment abroad on his 
country's behalf, who, too, was euphemistically called an ‘ambassador of good- 
will’ for his country. 


Now, a huge mass of expatriate Pakistanis settled or working abroad in a wide 
variety of professions and capacities are affectionately referred to as our 
‘ambassadors of goodwill'--to underline the importance of their role in rep- 
resenting the country's image and interests in foreign lands. They form a 
motely group of professionals, technicians and skilled and semi-skilled work- 
ers--doctors, scientists, teachers, architects, bankers, engineers, consul- 
tants, managers, accountants, designers, mechanics, masons, plumbers, tailors, 
automobile drivers and plain manual workers. 


Their importance is to be measured and appreciated not in terms of their re- 
mittances back home alone--though these do constitute a source of considerable 
economic benefit for the country. A major aspect is their continuing involve- 
ment with the affairs of the country and their concern for its welfare and in- 
terests. They have not a andoned their country, as the Europeans did from 
about the 17th century onwards when they emigrated in large numbers to the 
countries of North America, Oceania and in southern parts of Africa--to set- 
tle down in these countries and start a new life. 


The overwhelming majority of the Pakistanis working abroad, on the contrary, 
are temporary residents abroad, deeply attached to Pakistan and, at the same 
time, respecting the laws of the country where they reside and work. Their 
cultural and spiritual links with the motherland remain unimpaired as they 
try to adjust themselves reasonably to their new surroundings. They save sub- 
stantial portions of their earnings, against the ravages of international 1." - 
flation, and remit most of these home. They participate in the development 
of more than one economy--their own back home and that of the host country. 
They simultaneously play a creative role at the place of work and, by proxy, 








in the country of their origin. They generate goodwill between Pakistan and 
the countries of their employment. 


Even before the rupee was floated, a step which is attracting increased re- 
mittances from our nationals abroad, it was estimated that the remittances 
through banking channels and the total value of our merchandise exports. 

Those through banking channels had increased from Rs 18.759 billion in fiscal 
1979-80 to Rs 22.24 billion in 1980-81. From the beginning of the current 
financial year, merchandise exports have been declining in major commodities 
(rice, raw cotton, carpets, yarn, etc.) owing to recession in industrial coun- 
tries, while our increased exports of manufactured and finished goods have not 
been enough to make up the entire shortfall. This situation has sharply high- 
lighted the position of remittances in our foreign exchange earnings. 


Indeed, one consideration which may have weighed with the Government in decid- 
ing in favour of floating the currency from January 8 last was that it would 
attract more remittances. The basic factor was, of course, that manufactured 
goods would sell more because of lower prices of these in export markets, but 
it was also patent that the remittances from our nationals working abroad 
would move up because of the incentive in terms of the increase in their rupee 
value. These expectations are now coming true. 


At the moment (March 15) one U.S. dollar fetches Rs 11.11. Remittances are 
now exceeding 50 per cent of all our foreign earnings and are financing nearly 
95 per cent of our trade deficit. Even in fiscal 1980-81, it was private 
transfer, running to the tune of Rs 22.2 billion, which had reduced the ad- 
verse balance on current account to Rs 9.4 billion i.e. to a level 16.9 per 
cent lower than in 1979-80. 


Remittances from our overseas nationals undoubtedly represent the vital sector 
of freedom and self-reliance in our finances. These are not loans and credits 
bearing high rates of interest and having commercial and sometimes even polit- 
ical strings attached to them. No foreign Government or creditor dictates the 
manner in which it should be utilised or disbursed. It is in our exclusive 
control and goes to prop up the balance of payments position, and, to some ex- 
tent, protects the economy against the effects of high-priced imports from 
donor countries and the servicing of foreign loans. 


In the half year ending on December 31 last, our earnings from the export of 
manpower came up to around Rs 1l billion whereas earnings from merchandies 
exports amounted to Rs 10.90 billion. 


The number of Pakistanis seeking jobs abroad has increased to the annual aver- 
age of 130,000 and most of them have a preference for the Middle East. Al- 
ready, about two-thirds of all our nationals working abroad (in 31 countries) 
are in the Middle Fast, and about two-thirds of those employed in the Middle 
East are in Saudi Arabia. There are over 1.3 million in oil-exporting coun- 
tries. The total number of Pakistanis working in foreign countries is more 
than two million. Some sources estimate it at above three million. However, 
the figure of two million is supported by official records and documents. 
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The Government of Pakistan has undoubtedly played an appropriate regulatory 
role in the emigration of job-seeking Pakistanis. Through government-to- 
government talks and agreements, it has tried to protect the basic rights and 
interests of the migrant workers. The Emigration Ordinance lays down the min- 
imum wages, working conditions, living conditions, etc. Employment contracts 
are vetted before the worker leaves to join the situation abroad. Wages have 
been revised upward in consultation with the foreign governments concerned. 


The recently held Manchester Conference of Overseas Pakistanis has enabled tnr- 
Government and our missions in foreign countries to have a closer understand- 
ing and appreciation of the problems facing our nationals abroad. 


The Government has not only tried to secure the position of Pakistani emigrant 
workers through bilateral moves, but also taken firm steps to prevent the ex- 
ploitation of workers planning to go abroad by unscrupulous recruiting agents. 
At present, over 90 per cent of our manpower export is handled by private 
agencies and there is stiil a lot of malpractices connected with recruitment. 
This explains the recent arrest of five to six thousand Pakistanis who had en- 
tered Saudi Arabia illegally. 


It has been estimated that about 43 per cent of all our migrant workers are 
unskilled, 41 per cent are skilled, 12 per cent of clerical cadre and only 4 
per cent are highly qualifie! professionals. 


By an unofficial estimate, the average annual income of a Pakistani worker in 
the Middle East is now upward of 58,500, of which about Rs 31,500 he remits 
annually to his family about Rs 21,000 through banks and the remaining about 
Rs 10,000 is brought when he visits home--of this approximately Rs 2,500 in 
kind. 


What impact have these remittances made on life and economy in Pakistan? This 
is a vital area of inerest which has not been fully investigated yet. Accord- 
ing to the State Bank of Pakistan, about 23 per cent of the total remittances 
have gone into the purchase of land and construction of houses and about 13 
per cent to productive investment, including industry. The bulk of the peas- 
antry and a middle class deprived of modern comforts inevitably develop a 
large propensity for consumption when they come into surplus money. So about 
63 per cent of the remittances have so far gone into visible consumption to 
change the life-style of the families with earners abroad. More people are 
eating more and a wider variety of food, are clothed better and have the 
means now to take better care of their health than before. 


The impact on the socio-economic conditions of the rural families receiving 
remittances from abroad is not confined to lifestyle alone: taking of tea in- 
stead of ‘lassi’, greater use of electricity for T.V. or VCR, ironing of 
clothes and wearing of pants in place of ‘shalwar' and so on. The effect is 
visible on a much wider front. The additional land purchased is cultivated 

in many cases with tractors. Fertiliser is also in greater use. Many houses 
are now built not with the traditional clay material but with bricks and ever 
cerent blocks. Many farmers' children now go to school to qualify for some 
urban errloyment, perhaps as a stepping stone towards better opportunities ir 
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the Middle East. There is a big swing in favour of technical education and 
acquisition of skills that are in demand in overseas employment markets 


In the urban areas, advance purchases of flats, apartment houses and shops by 
non-resident Pakistanis or their relatives at home have become an important 
prop of the labour-intensive construction industry. Many of our nationals 
working in foreign countries aim to have some urban immovable property at home 
which would suit their own improved living standards or of their families. 
This has made a big impact on urban housing and expansion in Pakistan. The 
housing boom in Karachi, Lahore, Rawalpindi-Islamabad and other cities would 
have petered out a long time ago but for the continued interest of the expat- 
riate Pakistanis and their families in this sector. 


The flotation of SEMF series “A” in December-January 1979-89, which mopped up 
an amount of Rs 104.5 million, should have been followed by similar other mea- 
sures. The reported plan of NIT to divert the savings of non-resident Paki- 
stanis through sale of its Units does not seem to have come into operation as 
yet. The idea is good and can produce good results. There have been sugges- 
tions that appropriate steps should be taken, especially at places where 
there are large concentrations of Pakistanis, to publicise officially approved 
projects to attract investment. Establishment of Overseas Pakistanis Founda- 
tion (OPF) raises hopes that more savings of non-resident Pakistanis would 
flow into productive investment. 


There is, of course, growing concern over the problem of brain drain which is 
the other aspect of large-scale emigration of job-seekers. But there is also 
the realisation that as long as conditions do not exist in developing coun- 
tries under which the available talent can be retained at home usefully, emi- 
gration will continue. Domestic shortages of professional expertise and tech- 
nical skills can be met with adequate training programmes But it is common 
sense that if a commodity or talent cannot be utilised in the immediate con- 
text at home, it is in the national interest to export it and derive some 
benefit out of it. 


CSO: 4220/454 
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SAFDAR PRAISES MARTIAL LAW 


Islamabad THE MUSLIM in English 19 Mar 82 p 8 
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BOCHAL KALAN, (Jhelum), 
March 18: Khawajz Moham- 
mad Safdar, CQuueman Federd 
Councd mii here today that 
the government was determimn- 
ed to establish islam system 
of government m the country 
as it was the baas of Pakistan's 
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GOVERNOR ON BALUCHISTAN DEVELOPMENT PLAN 


Karachi DAWN in English 22 Mar 82 p 10 


(Text ] 


of the province in the Provin- 
cial Council which began its 
two-day session here this morn- 


ing . 

He said that Rs 5.509 million 
were provided for development 
works in the province by the 
Government during period 1977- 


78 to 1981-82. 

The Federal Government. he 
stated, had becn very liberal in 
providing funds for develop 
ment works in Baluchistan. 

He said development of water. 
power, communication and hu- 
man resources wert given top 
priority for speedy progress of 
the province. 


man, Muslim Bagh. Killah Saif- 
ullah and Loralai to the north 
and to Mastung. Mangochar 
Kalat Usta ’ohammad and Las- 
bela to the south of the pro- 
vince. 

During the next two years 
Zhob, Ziarat. Harnail, Dera Bu- 
ghti, Khuzder and Neushki 
would be brought on national 
About village electrification 
the Governor said that so far 
370 villages had been electrified 
while during the next twa years 
another 500 villages would be 
provided electricity under the 

development plan. 

He also referred > « coal-fuel 
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GOVERNOR REFUTES CLAIMS ABOUT BALUCHISTAN 


Karachi BUSINESS RECORDER in English 22 Mar 82 p 6 


[Text } 


cso: 


QUETTA, March 21: The Gov- 
ernor of Baluchistan, Li-Gen. 
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neeanda being aired against Ba- 
luchistan ond Pakistan He sid 
there ween? on ‘ote af frueh in 


rhe orerured sabotere activities 
to be initiated in the 
province and added 
peace prevailed in 
every nook and corner, 


4220/453 


Replying to a question, 
Governor said, he has asked 
the Federal Information 
Ministry to arrange journal- 
ist's inter-provincial visits 
to overcome the communication 
gap and enhance acquaintance 
with each other's provinces. 


He said every member of the 
national press should visit the 
province, meet the people and 
find out truth. He said we 
should not attend to the foreign 
inspired propaganda but get 
ready with faithful version of 
the events to rebut the venom 
being vomitted by the foreign 
prograndist.--APP. 
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ORGANIZATION, 


STRUCTURE OF ARMY EXAMINED 


PAKISTAN 


Kuala Lumpur ASIAN DEFENCE JOURNAL in English Mar 82 pp 30, 32-34 


(Text. ] 


ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE 


The Pakistani army is listed by the 
International Institute for Strategic Siu 
dies (London) as having a total of 
408,000 troops under arms. Military 
service is voluntary, and commanders 
are still allowed to pick replacements for 
retiring individuals under their command 

There are seven Corp level headquar 
ters (not six as listed with IISS). They in- 
cluded the ist. Corp (at Mangla), 2nd 
(Multan), 4th. (Lahore), 5th. (Karachi), 
10th. (Rawalpindi), 11th. (Peshawar), 
and the 12th (Quetta). S.pporting this 
organization is one special ‘‘territorial™’ 
command-Northern Area Command (at 
Gilgit, Kashmir)}which is supported by 
other Corp, as well as having two Inde- 
pendent Infantry Brigades (62nd. and 
80th.) assigned under it’s direct com- 
mand. The southern portions of the 
Karakoram Mountain Range of Jammu 
and Kashmir zones occupied by Pakistan, 
are the NAC's special’ command “area” 
of responsibility-to the rugged Mintaka 
Pass region 

Below the corp level, there are two 
Armoured Divisions, 16 Infantry Divi 
sions, four Armoured Brigade Groups, 
two Anti-aircraft Artillery Brigades (at 
Multan and Sargodha), and five Inde- 
pendent (or unassigned) Infantry Brigade 
Groups. There ws one Special Services 
Group (at Cherat) under the control of 
the General Headquarters Command, 
Kawalpind:. There are also various subor- 
dinate organizations, including, Cavalry 
and Lancer Regiments, Road Construc- 
tuon/Engineer Groups, six Reconnais- 
ance Support Infantry Battalions (sub- 
ordinated to various divisional units) 

All the major organizational forces of 
the Pakistan army are stationed along the 
worder regions contiguous with India 


with the exception of two infantry divr 
sons on the Baluchistan Province and 
two stateoned on the Northwest Fronticr 


Prowince The author understands that 


some recent reorganizations have occur- 
ed, and that additional military personne! 
have been taken into service and that the 
Baluchistan provincial area has been 
strengthened. This in light of the Soviet 
invasion of Afghanistan; though details 
are lacking 

In addition to the above major organi- 
zations, the Pakistanis have between 
75-100,000 additional paramilitary and 
militia trained personnel in a variety of 
organizations. This includes the Pakistan 
Rangers-organized into four major units 
(battalions). They are referred to under 
the names of: Indus Rangers (at Hydera- 
bad). Desert Rangers (Bahawalpur), 
Chenab Rangers (Sialkot), and the Sutlej 
Rangers (Lahore). Each battalion is pri- 
marily responsible for internal security 
within border areas and it's respected city 
area, and may be the recipient of elderly 
anti-aircraft weapons no longer used by 
regular army anti-aircraft brigades (.50cal. 
MG, etc.) 

The Frontier Corp i probably the 
next most numerous organization. Para- 
military in organization, along mostly 
company and platoon levels, the corp is 
responsible for internal order in the 
various “tribal"’ areas of Pakistan. Some 
of the organizational names go back a 
hundred years in British-administration 
history-including, Khyber Rifles, Tochi 
Scouts, and the Karakoram Scouts. A 
separate Northwest Frontier constabulary 
force is also active in the border regions 
of Afghanistan. This might be called more 
of a “police” force than a fighting com- 
ponent of the army. Each district head- 
quarters is organized into small platoons 
of 45-50 armed personne! As for arms, 
the standard light infantry weapons of an 
individual Pakistani soldier are common 
within these “paramilitary’’ units. The 
Frontier Corp. and prasibly the Rangers, 
have light armoured cirs-"Ferrets"’, etc 


Incorporated within the Army com- 
mands are some other military compo 
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nents, including the Azad Kashmir's (AK) 
Janbaz Force, and the Mujahid Force. All 
of these organizations are functional as 
light infantry. The AK's are estimated at 
29,000 strong: the Janbaz at about 
15,000; and, the Mujahid at about 50 
60,000 (at most). These various forces 
might be comparable to other countries 
“national guard’ — responsible within 
their recruited areas for security, inner 
city defence (supplemental combat sup 
port to the regular army in areas of 
“low-combat”’ activity ). 

It is not known exactly how Pakistan 
has the below-corp level units organized. 
The Infantry Division, would appear to 
be basically built on units of “chree's”’ 
three brigade units (with headquarters), 
three infantry regiments, three artillery 
regiments, and a supporting reconnais- 
sance battalion and one armoured regi- 


ment. Northern Kashmir area units would 
not logically have the armoured regi- 
ment, due to terrain considerations. Some 
other divisions have only two brigades 
assigned—others may have more (that are 
stationed on the Punjab Plain from the 
Indian border to Islamabad). As a- 
example, the 15th Infantry Division 
(Shalkot) has four Infantry Brigades — 
the 10th, 24th, 3ist, 40th, and 313th 
Infantry Brigades, with one attached 
Armoured Cavalry Regiment — the 32nd. 
Then other divisions are supplanted with 
the Azad-Kashmir Brigades, which are an 
integrated part of the corp under which 
they are assigned. 

The Armoured Division organization 
appears to be variously organized as well. 
Two Brigades with five Armoured Regi- 
ments, two Mechanized Infantry Batta- 
lions, two Artillery Regiments, and the 
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divisional level support units would be 
the ‘paper’ structure of a normal division. 
This, however, is not well adhered to. It 
would appear that while this organization 
might be the ideal, it cannot be adhered 
to for lack of armoured vehicles. Pakis- 
tan's total inventory of tanks - including 
the possibility that some M-4, M-24, and 
M-41 tanks are still available - is only 
about 1,500-1,600 vehicles. During the 
period to the early 1960s, most of the 
vehicles were of American manufacture. 
With the various “suspensions” of U.S. 
aid (to both India and Pakistan), Chinese 
built tanks are now the most common 
(the T-59). How the Pakistani armoured 
units are equipped, i.e. number of tanks 
per battalion or regiment is unknown to 
this author. There is a strong possibility 
that it is still closely patterned on the 
U.S. model. This would require the 
following tanks in each organizational 
unit; Armoured Battalion: 54; Armoured 
Cavalry Regiment: 54; Mechanized Batta- 
lion: 24. It is unlikely that the U.S. total 
of 320 tanks, in six Armoured and five 
Mechanized Battalions, is utilized. Com- 
pare this with the Chinese TOE: Armour- 
ed Regiment: 100 (three Medium Tank 
Battalions), Armoured Division: 301 
(three Tank Regiments). The latter cer- 
tainly does not fit Pakistan's require- 
ments. The Armoured Brigade Groups are 
believed to have two Armoured Regi- 
ments, a self-propelled artillery regiment, 
and a battalion of mechanized infantry 

Matters concerning logistical supply 
within the army system is understood 
to be based on separate ‘‘area’’ com- 
mands; providing their respective areas 
with the necessary logistical necessities 
It is known that Brigade Groups, which 
often comprise two in an Armoured Divi- 
sion, are considered to be equipped with 
‘‘divisional"’ combat arms only. Separate 
logistical functions are performed on 
their behalf by other units—within each 
respective “area’’ of operations. Non- 
divisional “‘brigades’’, assigned to remote 
areas performing internal security mis- 
sions (as in Baluchistan), are provided 
their own organic logistical support ele- 
ments — motor transport, etc. The esti- 
mated 3,000 motor transport vehicles are 
spread throughout the respective ‘‘area”’ 
logistical structure. 

There are other supporting compo 
nents besides the “‘tanks”’ of the Pakistan 
army, while ‘‘potentially’’ of considerable 
importance, they have not in the last two 
wars served the tactical requirements of 
the army well. While this may seem en 
overly ‘critical’ assessment, the record of 
employment of Pakistani artillery and 
light aviation does not present the best 
picture of proper utilization of these two 
components of the army. In view of the 
small numbers of army-assigned heii- 
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copters and light aircraft, it is under- 
Standable why this “aviation’’ compo- 
nent has not been able to better serve 
the army's requirements: which includes 
“tac-air’’ FAC duties, artillery spotting, 
etc. There is a very strong requirement 
within the army for a “dedicated”’ heli- 
copter gunship. While the Pakistan 
Army has about 55-60 SAAB MFI-17 
light aircraft under it's control (in addi- 
tion to trainer aircraft under PAF con- 
trol), the aircraft has only limeted tactical 
offensive capability. With a speed of only 
146 mph, they are slower than most heli- 
copters serving as reconnaissance and 
light ‘air support’ gunship missions. The 
aircraft has six weapon hardpoints under 
the wings, capable of carrying loads up 
to 300-kg (661 Ibs.). This is usually com- 
posed of two machine guns pods - using 
7.62mm rounds. Additionally, the air- 
craft normally carries light rockets to 
supplement the machine gun pods. The 
army ‘‘aviation’’ component still has a 
large quantity of former U.S. 0-1E/Bird 
Dog observation and reconnaissance air- 
craft in service (about 50-55). The army 
“aviation’’ component maintains an “‘as- 
sembly"’ and repair workshop (503td 
Aviation Workshop) at Dhamial/Qasim 
Airfield. Local assembly has been under. 
taken on Alouette III helicopters. Des- 
pite the possession of French-huilt 
SS-10, ex-U.S. TOW, and locally-manu- 
factured BANTAM anti-tank missiles, 
no ‘outrigger’ hardpoints have been ob- 
served on the Alouette IIIs - the most 
suitable helicopter for the ‘“‘anti-tank”’ 
gunship role. The MI-8/HIP and SA-330/ 
PUMA helicopters are fully needed for 
the helicopter transport/assault missions. 
The addition of the dozen MI-8s (during 
1979) effectively doubled Pakistans heli- 
borne lift capacity-to the point where a 
fully equipped Infantry Battalion can 
now be airlifted. This is important in 
such areas where land transport is parti- 
cularly difficult — including the province 
areas of Baluchistan, the Rann of Kutch 
and the Great Indian Desert (Rajasthan 
Province — on the border with India). 
It is also believed that the “aviation” 
component now comes under Corp 
level authority; and if this is the case, 
would indicate that the army is taking 
much more seriously the shortages of 
helicopter ‘‘assets’’ within this service 
component. Some author suggestions to 
further remedy this situation will be 
included at the end of this study. 

It is the army that controls the anti- 
aircraft guns, used to defend military 
installations and _ industrial targets 
throughout the country. As related in the 
author's earlier study, ‘Pakistan's Defen- 
ce — The Air Force’’, there is a serious de- 
ficiency in fire control equipment (of a 
modern nature) that could not be ‘coun- 








tered’ by the current generation of Soviet 
fighters and strike aircraft in Afghanistan 
— especially when strike flights were 
accompanied by a “dedicated’’ ECM 
aircraft (BREWER-E, CUB-C ECM-ver- 
sion, and BADGER-F). The simple pro 
blem is that ‘“‘windows” of electronic 
CHAFF can be dropped over wide 
swaths, or “zones” that are to be part of 
the strike attack area. Individual strike 
aircraft possessed by India and the Soviet- 
forces in Afghanistan (mostly Mig-23s) 
have either onboard “warning notice” 
systems-to provide the aircraft pilot of his 
aircraft being subject to a F/C “‘lock-on"’; 
or, which may also carry onboard ECCM 
equipment to jam gun radars. This equip- 
ment to provide gun and SAM “warning” 
is standard equipment on the first batch 
of ‘operational’ ex-RAF JAGUAR (1) S. 
ls that India is receiving - located on the 
top of the tail section. Soviet fighter- 
bombers do not have internal “‘jammers”’; 
however, external “‘pod'’ mountings can 
be provided a number of airframe types 
in the same fashion as the U.S. AN/ALQ- 
119 and AN/ALQ-131 systems. The So 
viets prefer to use their equipment on 
larger platforms - usually converted trans- 
ports or bomber platforms, as with the 
AN-12/CUBC ECM aircraft which has 
five or six different ‘‘jammers’’ onboard. 
This topic is brought into the discussion 
of what is otherwise a study of the army, 
because, (1) the army controlled AAA 
weapons will be potentially subjected to 
ECM/ECCM in any coutlict witis Soviet 
forces along the border with Afghanistan, 
(2) such anti-aircraft weapons as are avail- 
able include a large number that are rele- 
tively immobile and are intended to de- 
fend specific fixed installations - be they 
industrial or military. There is not a 
serious “‘tactical’’ ECM strike aircraft 
‘“threat’’ from India, directed against the 
Pakistan Army (at this time). The kind of 
ECM environment that existed during the 
earliest years of the Vietnam War - about 
1965 to 1967, is about the “maximum” 
ECM environment that either the Pakis- 
tani or Indian military would have to 
“defence” against 


COMPARISON OF VEHICLES 
In any assessment of the over-all cape- 
bilities of any country’s! ground forces, 
it is important to study not only the 
numerical “count’’ of vehicles within the 
countries inventory, but also to investi- 
gate other individual vehicle characteris- 
tics that set one vehicle type apart from 
another. It is also important to take into 
account the “‘source’’ from whence these 
vehicles came, and the ability of any 
mny to provide spare parts, engine over: 
haul, ete 
The most important heavy clase trans- 
pert vehicle in serwece is tne Czech Tatra 


Motors TATRA-135 i2-ton 6x6 cargu 
truck. Some ex-U.S. prime movers from 
the 1950s (MAP transfer) may stil! be in 
service; but considering the past two con- 
faets with India and the likely service 
“life” of the engines, any remaining 
vehicles must be few in number. Purchas- 
ed im 1973-74, the Tatra heavy trucks 
are the most numerous vehicles in their 
“class"’ serving the Pakistani ground 
forces. The basic cargo version reflects 
an excellent 1.5:1 payload-to-curb weight 
ration. However, this high ratio is indica- 
tive of a cargo truck designed primarily 
for use on hard surfaced roads. The 
“road” payload is on the order of 31,375- 
ibs, compared to an “off road” limit of 
about 26,500-lbs. Cross-country perfor- 
mance is more limited with this vehicle 
than one might normally associate with 
a 12-ton heavy cargo truck. This assess- 
ment is further confirmed by the absence 
of a central tyre inflation system, and the 
use of dual rear wheels. 

Possibly the best medium cargo truck 
in Pakistani service is the Soviet KrAz- 
214, diesel-powered, 7%-ton 6x6 vehicle 
(over 13% of available trucks). The 
vehicle has excellent ‘“‘cross country” 
performance the vehicle can travel 
through snow up’ to 2-feet, and cross 
ditches up to 2.79-feet deep. The vehicle 
can also be used as a prime mover for a 
tank-transportation trailer, and may be 
used as such in the Pakistani army. 

Most important medium truck in the 
army are the Chinese-built CA-10 3%- 
ton 4x2 cargo vehicles. Basically a slightly 
modified Soviet ZIL-150, the vehicles 
have been in production since 1956. The 
vehicle has a 6-cylinder, 4-cycle, liquid- 
cooled, gasoline engine; with slightly in- 
ferior performance to the original Soviet 
vehicle. Numerically, the vehicles re 
present about 39% of all the cargo trucks 
in active service. The vehicle in Chinese 
use & primarily a “troop” carrier; with 
secondary roles as a light gun towing 
truck. The trucks lack an all-wheel drive, 
and therefore are limited in their cross 
country capability. A number of other 
medium weight vehicles are in service as 
well, and it is likely the U.S. will be 
providing major quantities of modern 
prime movers under the recently con- 
cluded arms package. 

Pakistan's primary medium tank is the 
Chinese Type-59, first seen in the country 
during a Pakistan Army Parade, in March 
1965. It is basically a Soviet T-54A, with 
minor differences. Soviet medium tanks 
are designed primarily for operation in 
cold temperatures. Soviet vehicles (in 
general) can operate in snow conditions 
up to about 425mm deep (using auxiliary 
grousers on the vehicle tracks). While this 
makes for great mobility in certain clima-. 
tic cold temperature zones it has some 
rather adverse effects for the crew in 
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PAKISTAN: 
ESTIMATED CURRENT EQUIPMENT 


| Armoured Vehicles: Number Available 
Tank, Medium, M-48A-5 (105MM)/PATTON 123 
| Tank, Medium, M-47 (90MM)/PATTON 147 
Tank, Medium, Chinese T-59 1, 150 
Tank, Medium, Soviet T-54A/55 35-40 
Tank, Light, M-24/Chafee 20-25 
Armoured Personnel Carner, 
D-B/Rheinstahi UR-416 50-75 
Armoured Personne! Carrier, M-113/M-113A-1 375 
| Armoured Personnel Carrier, FERRET MK 2/3 90 
| Motor Transport: 
Truck, Heavy, Tatra-138 12-ton 225 
Truck, Medium, Soviet KAZ-214 7-ton 400 
Truck, Medium, U.S. ‘““M-” series 400-450 
Truck, Medium, Chinese CA-10 3'+-ton 1, 200 
Truck, Medium, Soviet GAZ-51 2'%-ton 200 
Truck, Light, U.S. “M"’-series 600-700 
| Truck, Light, (Jeep), U.S. CJ5/M38A-1 
| (plus others) 1/4-ton 2, 750 
| Truck, Light, (Jeep), Soviet GAZ-69 a 


Truck, Light, (Jeep), Chinese BJ-212 
Liason Aircraft: 


| Helicopters: 
MI-8/HIP - 20 


SA-330/PUMA.- 35 
| Bell-47G -15 


0-1/ Bird Dog-55 MFI-17- 55-60 


Bell 205A-1 -10 
Bell) UH-LH/HUEY 
6 to 10 
OH-58/KIOWA-20 
Sud Alouette III -27 





_| 





other, more temperate zones. The T-54 
55/Type-59 are not as mobile in all pos- 
sible soil conditions as is often thought 
and will become immobilized before all 
other Soviet tank models (based on 
“drawbar’’ performance scales) 
Generally, it can be stated that the So 
viet tank models are not noted for their 
inherent “maintainability” - as a design 
function that is incorporated in the basic 
vehicle design of Western tanks This is 
probably due to the Soviet concentration 
of efforts in having very large inventories 
of vehicles, which materially decreases 
the emphasis on incorporation of expen- 
sive maintenance considerations into the 
basic design. The Soviets will provide 
product “improvements” during the life 
tome of the vehicle, however 
The basic Chinese-built Type 59 tanks 
have the powerplant traversely mounted 
and are liquid-cooled diesel. It's inherent 
range performance gives it a distinct dis- 
tent edge over most Western tanks - espe- 
cially those in service with the Indian 


army. The internal fuel system is com- 
posed of three fuel tanks, and three 
‘external’ tanks carried on the vehicles 
fenders. Two additional fuel tanks can be 
carried transversely on the rear hull of the 
vehicle, and it is standard practice to have 
this fuel tank carried for its range-enhanc- 
ing ability 

Any discussion of the tanks qualities 
must take into consideration the ‘human’ 
engineering element involved For the 
height of the average European, the 
vehicle is distinctly cramped and working 
space is very limited. The design was in 
tended to take maximum advantage of 
obtaining a “low-silhouette” tank, and 
this author having sat in the vehicle, it 
is indeed not a comfortable vehicle to 
ride in. The vehicles, especially produc 
tion models before the mid-1960s, have 
cluttered and poorly sited instrument 
panels. The driver must rotate his head 
9-degrees in order to functionally see 
ali of the panel, which must provide 
some difficult situations when under 
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PAKISTAN ARMY MOTOR TRUCK 
CHARACTERISTICS 
PAYLOAD-GROSS CRUISING 








' VEHICLE (MFG) COUNTRY (LBS.) RANGE (MILES) 
TATRA-138 6x6 CZECH 26 500 250 
(20 Troops) 
KRAZ-214 6x6 USSR 15,435 320 
(24 Troops) 
CA-10 4x2 CHINA Est. 5,000 258 
(“LIBERATION”) (14 Troops) 
GAZ-51 4x2 USSR 4,410 214 
(12 Troops) 
KEY SOUTH ASIAN TANK 
CHARACTERISTICS 
CRUISING NUMBER 
RANGE MAIN OF 
VEHICLE COUNTRY (KM) GUN ROUNDS 
r-59 Pakistan 600 100MM 34 
r.54 India 600 100MM 34 
Pakistan 
T-55 Indis’ 715 100MM 43 
Pakistan 
| T62 India 650 115MM 40 
| VIJAYANTA India 480 105MM 44 
| (MKI) 
| M47 Pakistan 180 90MM 71 
| M-4B/A-5 Pakistan 460 105MM 57 
(update) 
M460 Pakistan 500 105MM 63 
—EEE 





combat and in rough terrain 

This is only partly corrected in new 
production T-55/-62 models. Noise is 
also a serious factor - and any former 
tank crewman knows how loud a worn 
part or gear component can be if not 
immediately replaced. The vehicle also 
lacks a crew heater; though this may 
have been corrected, as the Western- 
built vehicles in Pakistan have this as 
standard equipment. Another unusual 
feature is that on the T-54, the crew 
members must keep their feet on foot- 
rests when the main gun turret is travers- 
ing, in order to avoid injury (as the 
vehicle lacks a “platform” inside that is 
part of the newer T-55/T-62s.) 

Important as these fighting qualities 
or the lack of them, are it is the main gun 
that finally determines whether «a “kill 
1s obtained on another vehicle. The Soviet 
100mm D-10T gun with a two-plaintabi- 
lizetion system is a very accurate weapon 


at ranges of 1,000-1.500 metres The 
vehicle lacks sophisticated ranging equip 
ment (uniess rebuilt with a Western sys 
term - as in the Israeli Army vehicles). This 
hampers long-range accuracy of the gun, 
and significantly reduces first-round hit 
probability over 1,500 metres Soviet 
tank ‘“‘doctrine’’ incorporates basically 
four “methods of fire’-(1) “On-the 
move" fire; (2) “in place”; (3) “at a halt” 
and, (4) “at a short half” 

The development of this doctrine is a 
direct result of the performance of the 
tanks available to the Soviet Union. Some 
of this doctrine probably has carried over 
to the Pakistani's and Chinese - when us- 
ing either the T-54/55 or Type59 vehi- 
cles. Fire from the “short halt’’ (10-12 
seconds) or the “at a halt’ (30-50 
seconds), is determined by the “engage 
ment’ requirements of the individual 
tank involved. The “at a halt” condition 
will allow for the firing of 2 to 4 rounds, 











but, it is not normally recommended that 
this condition be maintained longer un- 
less the “target’’ vehicle has not yet been 
destroyed. This is why the “‘short halt” is 
recommended - and has a direct correla- 
tion with the expectation by the Soviets 
of what percentage chances a “‘first- 
round” hit will be. “Preparation’’ for 
firing is to be performed whenever pos- 
sible under moving conditions. Further 
observations taken after the first shot is 
trred are to be made when the vehicle is 
moving again. Firing at an “equivalent” 
tank target, calculations are likely that 
the Soviets should attain an 85% probabi- 
lity of “maintaining” target @ 500- 
metres. This would decrease to about 
70% at a distance of @ 1,000-metres. Un- 
der these circumstances, with either APC- 
T or HVAPDS-T rounds, the type-59 tank 
can be a formidable medium tank within 
the normal engagement ranges likely to 
occur in the Punjab Plains regions. 

With the “sighting” equipment “de- 
gradation’™’ out over 1500-metres, it is 
a seriously deficient gun system against 
the VIJAYANTAs 105-mm L7Al1 gun - 
when engaging over “long-distances”’ as 
found across the Great Indian Desert or 
around the marshy Rann of Kutch. “Mo 
bility’’ factors, such as ground pressure, 
are not significantly different between 


Western and Soviet tank designs. Soviet 
designs still retain an important “range” 
advantage over contemporary Western 
designs, and this becomes critically im- 
portant when considering the “training” 
support tanker/supply units that must 
accompany large tank formations on 
distance operations if they are not to be 
“ambushed” as were the Pakistanis 
during the 1965 war. And, in long-dis- 
tance operations or during long ‘‘fire 
fights", it is important to have adequate 
main gun ammunitions. It has the distinct 
advantage held by British and American- 
built tanks over their counterpart Soviet 
modeis 

Lastly, in wew of the ‘‘firing’’ doctrine 
discussed above, the ability of any tank 
to move away quickly from its former 
position, is directly affected by the vehi- 
cie’s horsepower-to-weight ratio. On this 
point it is evident that the VIJAYANTA 
and American PATTON-series vehici-s 
hold distinct advantages over the Soviet 
vehicles. Unfortunately, no clear cut con- 


clusions can be drawn between each of 
the tanks operated by the Indian and 
Pakistani armies; however, it would ap 
pear Pakistan's will be comparatively in- 
adequate. Each “engagement” scenario 
becomes the final decider of who “‘wins’’, 
“looses’’, or ‘“‘draws"’. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


The above discussion of the Pakistan 
army shows it was in serious need of 
“upgrading” before the U.S. economic 
and military credit agreement was reach- 
ed. Add the impact of the Soviet invasion 
and occupation of Afghanistan, plus 
India’s proposed $8-billion armament 
programme, the likely U.S. aid begins to 
look like “peanuts” - as was President 
Zia’s first reaction. Or, at least question- 
ably adequate. 

Pakistan is the likely recipient of Hy 
undai Heavy Industry (South Korea} 
M458A-5 tanks, though the quantity will 
certainly be insufficient. The U.S. is like- 
ly to deliver M-60A-1s, M-113A-1 (APC) 
and M-114 (command and reconaissance), 
M-163/VULCAN air defence vehicle, 
trucks, etc. No details are yet available. It 
is likely U.S. and Pakistani officials are 
still working on details of the agreement 

The army has a strong requirement for 
M-113/TOW “under-armour”, M-72A1 
LAW anti-tank launchers, etc. India's plan 
to procure 700 Soviet T-72 medium tanks 
will require a very strong anti-tank de 
fence system. One option would be to 
significantly strengthen the helicopter 
force. This should be done by forming a 
“dedicated” anti-tank Aviation Battalion 
- composed of a general support company 
with 18 UH-1Hs and 24 OH-58s to pro 
vide general transport, communications, 
and reconnaissance, to a Corp-level com- 
mander. Two anti-tank helicopter com- 
panies would each have 21 AH-1G or 
-1S/COBRAs, three UH-1Hs and 12 OH- 
958 scouts. A light troop company would 
have 23 UH-1Hs armed with waist guns. 
for transporting an infantry rifle com 
pany into “blocking positions’ UH 
1Hs could also provide aerial anti-per 


sonnel mine-iaying, Until details of the 
U.S. aid package become known in more 
depth, it can only be speculated as to 
how much help the United States will tn 
n solving Pakistan's serious defenc« 
meemerealte 


CSO: 4220/462 
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EDITORIAL CRITICAL OF TREATMENT OF TEACHERS 
Islamabad THE MUSLIM in English 19 Mar 82 p 4 


(Editorial: "When Teachers Get Spanked") 


\Text] THE news that teachers were tear-gassed and lathi-charged 
during 4 procession in Lahore is a matter of profound regret 
for all u:ose who uphald pustice and rule of law. This is all the 
more regrettable since it reflects the treatment meted to our 
most highly-educated compatrios. The use of the baton 
against protesting teachers also typifies our officialdom’s 
propensty to employ administrative solutions to problems 
that could otherwise be amicably resolved at the conference 
table. There had been simmering discontent among fie 
teachers in the last few weeks, and in our view, quite nghtly 
so. They were demanding a decent wage, equal promoton 
opportunites for all teachers and allocation of four per cent 
of our GNP to the negected education sector. Soon the schod 
teachers were joined by their colleagues in the ccdieges and 
universities. These protests are no isolated expression of 
discontent in one of society's key sector, but a leg timate 
venulation of grievances against an abysmal state of affain 
prevaling in the area of education. 


[t is imperative that the powers that be examine academic 
discontent from a more ee re than the one that 
they have chasen to pursue. We feel that three apecs of ths 
problem ment serious discussion. First, there s the issue of 
service conditions of all categories of teachers, be they in 
xhod, college or university. Due to poor salanes and 
extremely slow promotons, the teaching profession ws 
perceived more @ a haven for drop-outs or the educated 
unemployed than the best that society could offer. This situa- 
oon mercifully underwent some change when in the early 
sevenues the teaching profession, because of better emadu- 
men, started attracting thase of our highlyeducated young 
men and women who chase to return home with an intention 
of not pursuing careers in Government or industry. Although 
service conditions improved considerably teaches, in terms of 
grades, were sal] not at par with their counterpars elsewhere. 
The maximum that a univesity professor could ever hope to 
actueve was Grade-20 (equivalent to a Federal Government 
jJount Secretary), while wachers of nationalised educationd 
institutions were discnminated against vis-a-vis those already in 
Covernment service. Their service in the pre-natonatisation 
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penod was never recogused, with the result that retirement 
meant no pension. Secondly, in subsequent years, there ha 
been a2 progressive deterioration in our academic environment. 
In thus regard, we fee! that the fault lies more with the Govem- 
ment than the teachess of studens. Our educational insatw- 
nons have always been dependent on Governmental largesse to 
sustam them. Since our educatond institutions have been 
pnmary sources of ano-Establshment idew and activism, 
successive Govermmens have pursued podiicies in which law 
and order (:.e., ability to prevent campus disorder) takes 
precedence over the quality of teaching. A favoyrite instru- 
ment of dus lawandorder approach is the punitive transfer 
>t teachers from main urban centres to.fas-flung small towns, 
something rerruniscent of the intemal exile in Bntish colonia 
Jays. Added to this Sword of Damocies hanging over the heac 
ot would-be dissident teachers is the trend of campus terrorism 
and harassment of teachers. It s not uncommon to hear of 
thrcas and insuls to teachers who dare to defy the officially- 
cerufied truth. Lady, and this happens to be the key element, 
is the quesaon of what values a society choases to extal ata 
gven pointin time. in our society where status is measured by 
the model of one’s Toyota or an office with a peon and a 
locked phone, knowledge, integrity and ment are obvious dis- 
qualifications. The poor fellow who decided to make a career 
out of waning the fu ture leaders of our country c nes to the 
panful realsaton that honest service to the nation and 
intellectual creatuity are meant merely for public consump- 
non. and “getting ahead” means a certain capacity for dis- 
honesty, hypocnsy and sycophanty. 


Pe chaps what happened to the teachers at Lahore yesterday 
‘$2 more genuine reflection of our moral decay, in a frame- 


work where a yawning chasm exist between pious plat tudes 
and ruthless practices 


CSO: 4220/451 
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SIND TEACHERS VOICE CONCERN OVER STRI 


Karachi DAWN in English 22 Mar 82 p 10 
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TEACHERS PROTEST, ARRESTS REPORTED 


Islamabad THE MUSLIM in English 19 Mar 82 p 1 
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21 after whech similar 
éernonmtration would be hebd at the 
Tehell detrict end widage vel 


March 


on 


He sad about one lakh teachers 
took part in today's demonstre 
tons which contraduted the clan 

Sufi Mohammed Shafi member 
Action Committee sand that the 


that PTU was s NOm representative 


Om Campus They body He sand the suthorities had 


only way to cal off the orike was 


that Preadert Ziewl Mee should 


with thew own eves 
make af announcement over radio 


of 


new @en the strength of the teachers 


‘new 
They also 
vwlence at 


Foowing arrests. the teachers 
and demanded 
reeee 


ned a rally m the compound 


men on footpeths who were later 
Umvereity's 


arrested 
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PAKISTAN 


VIGILANT FORCE FOR CITIES BEING CONSIDERED 
Karachi DAWN in English 21 Mar 82 p l 


[Text] Lt-Gen. S. M. Abbasi, Governor of Sind, said in Karachi yesterday 
that the Provincial Government was actively considering to set up “vigilant 
force” at ward levels in the urban areas of the province to effectively check 
the incidence of lawlessness. 


Talking to newsmen informally during the tea-break at the Sind Provincial 
Souncil meeting, the Governor said that such force would function with active 
support and cooperation of the ward Councillors. Those who would be recruited 
in the force would get arms licences. The government, he said, might also 
give them weapons at concessional rates from the police armoury. 


Gen. Abbasi said the vigilant force was likely to come into being within a 
month. He said the decision to form this force was taken in view of the linm- 
ited police force to check lawlessness. Moreover, the Government wanted the 
association of the people for tackling this issue. 


The Governor said the Provincial Government had also decided to issue gun 
licences to villagers in the crime-infested areas of the interior for self- 
defence against dacoits, robbers and other anti-social elements. Such li- 
cences, he said, would be given to the individuals on the recommendations of 
the lambardar and respective Union Councils. In this connection, he also re- 
called that the Provincial Government had already allowed residents of cer- 
tain districts in Sind to carry their licensed arms for personal safety. This 
facility, he said, would be extended gradually to residents of more districts. 


The Governor claimed that the incidence of crimes in the province had de- 
creased following large-scale operations against the anti-social elements. 


Replying to a question, Gen. Abbasi vehemently denied that his Government was 
discriminating against certain political leaders. He said his Government ha! 
not stopped any political leader from visiting any place. It had only ¢ra™ 

their attention to the Martial Law Regulation No. 48 which prohibits eny a~- 

tivity of political nature. 


™ yet another question, the Governor ruled out the withdrawal of rusticrti~ 
orders against certain students of the Farachi University. Such actior, *« 

nic, was taker on the basis of evidence agairst the rusticated studente anc 
on tne recormentatione of the "Diecipline Comittee” of the University. 


$229/454 
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STEPS TO CHECK INFLUX INTO CITIES EXPLAINED 


Karachi BUSINESS RECORDER in English 21 Mar 82 p 6 


[Tex 


portumities ct the rural people at 
the local level to check the influx 
Of population from rural areas to 
the big cities and the disirct 
towns in Sind. 

Winding 


had the rieht of settlement any 
where in Pakistan. The provinciul 
governmem, he sar, could not 
check the influex of population 
from interior and upcouniry to 
be cities and towm He mid 
that the governmem was sosurmoe 
job opportunities for the local 
people at district and town levels 
to check th- influx of rural po- 
ou'*tion inte bie cites and towns. 

He sad with e-view to afford- 
ine more opvortunitie for new 
industrial unite m distrt ‘od 
town levels. the soveroment was 
undertakne electrification of vil- 
lace<c ot a laree ectle. The oro- 
gress of electrification of villages 
durive the law three vears ex 
ceeded the oreerese meade during 
the ect 30 vears, he added 

The Govetnor «sid het rhe oo 
ecoment wee sieg 3 discourene 
ever-induetrakeation in bre ctr’ 
The government be «aed. bad 4- 
cided net on allow new jodustral 
unite in bie cities. 

Earlier speaking on the sem. 
Mrs A. K. Shaikh drew the at- 
tention of the house to the lack 
of basic § facilitie. in the rural 
areas and absence of incentives 
for the health and education staff 
posted in the interior Owing to 


é 
3 


were 
shifting to the urban areas. 


Mrs. Gulzar Unnar, expressed 
concern over the influx of popu- 
lation wo big cities. 


Islamvoddin Shaikh calleqg for 
incentives for sew industries (1 
the rural areas. 


Khanam Gohar Ejat smoke on 
the imbalance 


Mr. Justice Syed Ghous Ali 
Shah. ornister of education. 
Gwelt at length on the promotions 
of education particular in the ru- 
ral areas of the orovince. 


Mir Rasool Bux Talour, senicr 
minister of Sind. said that iofiux 
of population in bie cities and 
towns wee a universal problem. 
He said the crux of the orobdliem 
was unemolovment. He «id rhe 
oroblem should be tackled at the 
retiona)] level. He also celled for 


and communkations in the rural! 
areas. —APP - 
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TUFAIL CONDEMNS WOMEN'S RALLY 
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AYOERABAD, March © “se 
Chief of Tebrik-+-islam, -lian 
Tufail Mohamad, addressing 
the concluding sesson s the 
twoday All Sird Seera\ WConfer 


the husbands of those ladia. whe 
bed demorstrated againsx Dr 
tIsrer Ahm<d and “Al-Huda pro 
gramme, which was purel, rel 
gious 


He said that if a few elements 
blackmailed any one and cried 
to sabotege the Islamic way of 
life. the people would sot tow 
rate bim because Pakistan was 
created for those who loved Isle- 
mic doctrines 


PLEA 

Mian Tufail elso deciared if 
President Ziau)Haq was realy 
wncere in the practical enforce 
ment of Nizam-+-Mustafa in the 
country, the entire nation would 
support bim with their heart ané 
soul 


Mian Sahih demanded the re 
movel of all those Government 
servants of the previous regime 
who. he said, bad been specally 
apprinted to destroy the Islamic 
doctrines. He said even today 
ome people were engaged is « 
comeptracy to destroy the Istlaghe 
values, but they should remem 
ber that their fate would not be 
diferent from that of Ghulam 
Mohammed. lekander Mirza. 
Yahva Khen aod Bhutto 

The concluding session was 
also eddressed by Qazi FMusssio 
Ahmed, Maviens Jan VMohbemmed 
Abbesti sad Mufti Siwaehuddia 
Kakakball 

PPI edds: 


- 
~ 
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CALL FOR ENDING CONTROVERSY ON 


Karachi DAWN in English 22 Mar 


(Text ] 


“constitutional position” 
Pir Peroz Shah GQaami. Presi- 
dent. Jamaat Ahie Cunnat. Sind 


jJamaeat workers § at 
Nathea Khan Goth said that 
somen thould respect ulema 


He regretted that somen were 
not conversant sith lalamie in- 
juscuons apd precepts and 
th-v did not realise where ihev 
were transgressing the limits 
unposed by their religion. 

Pr gesmi urged the Wovern 
ment to take steps to educate 
women and suggested that ule- 
ma should extend their co-ope 
ration in Unis task. 

The Tehrik-)-Niewan, Pakistan 
in @ Proes release, said that the 
controversy over the question of 
the status of women “amounts 


WOMEN'S ROLE 
82 p 10 

It added: “We all 
thos? who strive for eradi- 


1972 Constitution as well as in 
the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights to which all the 
nations of the world, inci 
Pakistan, are signatories. 


Abbasi during the tea break ip 
> Pro session 
The lady in their 


on Sunday met 
Manager, KTV at his ofc" and 
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by bringing them on the street 
for their political 
were now having double stand- 
y saic 


demand- 
img their mghts as enshrined in 
the Poly Book She said whrn 
Muslims ¢o to perform Ha). the 
women offer Ha! rituals. inclu- 
ding prayers. wilh men in the 
Holy Kaaba. 





should resign end stay in their 
homes 
PMA RESOLUTION 


The Central Cvuaci it ihe 
Paksian Medical Assuciatien 
! resclutxn expressed its con- 
cern over Dr lIsrar Ahmed views 
regarcing ‘he status and role of 
.oTrking *Somen im the society 

It meted that Muslim history 
Sas Teplete with instances of 
women playing very important 
role im mational and religiow 
itfe. ooth .m times of peace and 
war 

Any attempt “WO dGegrade 
wolate and nullify 532 per centr 
of the nation’s population will 
bring about incaiculable harm 
in the progress and development 
of the society” the PMA Coun- 
cu felt 


cso: 4220/452 


To the large number of ladies 
in the medical profession and 
the other working women. The 
PMA extended its full support 
and demanded “more effective 
and meaningful role of women 
in Pakistani society”. 


The PMA said it was the 
first time it was adopting a reso- 
lution on a non-professional matter, 
adding that this in itself showed 
how seriously it looked at the 
remarks of Dr Israr and the subject 
matter of women's rights and status. 
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MAZARI 


Karachi DAWN in English 21 Mar 82 p 12 


[Text] 


SAYS NDP BACKS WOMEN'S RIGHT 


The chief of the 
tional Demorti.c Pyty. Serder 
sherbBas Alun \iucetl, Gas ¢X- 
pressed Oise party » tifw@ comait- 
meut fa evual riahls end 
stutus tor “ym@en mm ?fakistan. 
4a guaianictd saver tae {973 
Cousisutiosa 

Mr. Mazeti sau “as party 
strongly vopponu cltorts bDeimmng 
made for the aboition of Pam 
ly Lawe 

Me said the executive com- 
mittee teeting of bis party, 
held at isiamadad on 4 iast, 
head unammous!) adopted « re- 
solution 'O eXpress * otal sup- 
port to tie riabis of women 

Mr “Mazati tad 2 was simply 
ridiculous ‘o think that half of 
the countrys population sbould 
be prevented ‘rom particpeting 
im economi activites The con- 
sequence of such step. he said, 
would be disastrous for the 
country’s economy 

GHRAFOOR 
The deputy chief of the de- 


detvnact Nae- 


funct Jataat-i-isiam:, Prof 
Ghafoor Ahmad. sas however 
taken exception to the vehavi- 


ovr of certain ‘adies ~ho dem- 
onstrated the other day to high- 


ight the rights of women in the 
(ouatry. 
In a statement, he sand the 


ssue of women's rights was to- 
tall. orrelevant in the context 
of the prevailing situation «hen 
the country was in the grip of a 
crimes 

Me said certain elements were 
out te divert public attention 


from the basic iseues. and this, 


be pointed out, would only con- 
fuse the situates. 

He said Islam bad given fall 
rights to women in society. Their 
rights had been safeguarded in 
the 1973 Constitution which was 


Allame Syea Motammacd Han 
Rizvs, in a Press statement. sup- 
portea “equal rights for women 
as guaranteec by islam” aad in 
view of the tact that the “pre- 
sent<iay souety ceasot aftord 
to unpderestumate the upportan- 
ce of womens.” 

He alse felt that it would be 
shee: waste of sational resour- 
ces to s#t up 4 seperate uai- 
versity for women. 

Tne Allame, «ho is a member 
of the Sheora and bead of Teb- 
rk Nadzria+-Pakistan, sara the 
country was created so that the 
Muslims could mould their lves 
according to the Holy Quran 
ina Sunneb 

AZAM FARUQUT 
mn tne othgr hang Jamest-- 
Isiorm's Mr Mahmood Asam 
lerucu:, io «a Press statement, 


oDpused the women's agitation, 
and derpanded restoration of 
TV orogrammre 41-Huda” 


Stating 
=f gcd Dy 


‘ r a,? 


tbat the agitation was 
“certain Western-in- 
sompn”, be said the 
". the TV avutherfies announ- 
ed dvuscontinuation of the “Al- 
Huda” programme had raised 
many  ssues includin« ‘the ques 
tion at to whv the neice 14 
ot intervene 





ISRAR EXPLAINS STAND, QURANIC LAW ON WOMEN 
Lahore THE PAKISTAN TIMES in English 21 Mar 82 p 5 


Text ) Dr. Israr Ahmed, Member, the latter. 
Majlusi-Shoora and Director, 
Quran Academy. sad 0 
Lahore that his views about ' 
the role of women io Islamic activities remain 
society were im accordance 

with the injunctions of Holv 


ol they could sot be den Get on et 


Dr. Israr Ahmad expressed 


Referring to the protest of 
women oOrgamisations against 
hus statemment Dr. israr Ahmad 
while addressing Juma coo 
gregation at Masjid Darus 
Salam on Friday, observed 
that be was not § taunching 
any campaign against women. 
What be had stated about the 
women’s role was im accord 
ance with Islamic teachings 
and be believed that there 
should sot be free mixing of 
women with men in an Isla 
mic society 


He said that Islam grants 
equal legal rights to both mes 
and women as human Deings 
anc believers Dut scot im mar 
ned life as husband and wife 
wn which case the former has 


been given superiority over 


mo concern over the reported 
decision of discontinuing his 
‘Al-Huda’ programme on Tele 


As regards the women's de 
mand that he should be re 
moved from the  Mailis-- 
Shoora, Dr. Israr Ahmad said 
that he had not been elected 
to the Council. He did not re 
present the people there. As 
such he was not answerable 
to the people, but only to his 
conscience and to Almighty 
Allah. He had accepted the 
nomination in the light of 
Islamic principle which savs 
‘Give advice when it is 
sought”. He said that he had 
no ambitions and had no in 
tention to contest any elec- 
tron 
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WOMEN'S ORGANIZATIONS VOICE PROTEST 
Karachi DAWN in English 19 Mar 82 p 18 


Liext | The All Pazwtan Womens As and shal 
eccueucnh 404 i4 other organs 65 
uoms Gf women Lave oomuy ap 0806 Bent 
peaieg to tbe govermmecst w The resolulicn sad 
dissocuate Dr rar Ahmed from work im any profession or gai> ‘frain from such staiemenw that 
une membersiup of Lblamic ideo ful employment oasic : 

logy Couned and the Majlu- Might of women © Liam 

gve 


: 

E 

4 
2 
aff 


aan oa on Jiterates acc &@ per 
views Je .aDCeS based hoghly relgiouw minded peopie 
ob proper comprehemsiob s0¢ 4.4 any statement from people 


exploited for generations, she 
Abe ead. adding (hat bey were “al- 

ready © encumoered With 8 
mar.y taboos dwebilities aod 
restrict.oms that it w difficult 
enough © try end help even 
Unose Ubat are left Delpless and 
in need 


of Pexistan who comstituve bal That being ibe case stale 
of population. are sive W Wir) ments such as the one by tum 
righw aod frespommbuve © «centiy will give furtber res- 
mo the darkness of ignorance 
acd helplessness to live at ibe 
Dieasure of pe an under 
whose prcfection Wey are and 
to dle when whey incur hig Cle 
Deeasure whe a 


eo 


a 
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LAUNCH 


SIGNATURE 
in English 21 Mar 82 p 


The costroversy om the rights 
aod vtatus of «omen following 
De Israr Abepad’s statement and 
suggestion that women should be 
penssoned) off and confiped to 
the four walls w growing fast. 

Beswsdes polticoans, scholars, i 
‘ellectuals etc. representing both 
men apd women, views are also 


being expressed by less concern 
ed or danisetions 
While Serdar Sherber Khan 


Mazar. Prof Ghafoor Ahmed, Vr 
Mahmood Aram Farvueui. Allama 
Syed Razi Rizvi gave divergent 
views on the subject. « group of 
women lsunched «4 signature 
campaign in the city giving rea 
sons) 06in) «6CGefence «of women's 
reghts and status and supporting 
the resolution acopted the other 
dev fw APWwa and other 
womens orgetasetions ef 4 meet. 
ing chaired Sv Begum Rane Lie 


qu4t 4h Koen. 
Teer sgnec) joint statement 
card 


“The propose! bv Or isiar 
Anmed to censeon of women and 
confine them within the four 
walls of thew homes segetes the 
fundamental ‘Suman =nmgbts of 
more tnen half of the country's 
penulatvon 

Tt #2 oof under 
“ho bas given the right to the 
‘earned doctor to determine the 
tetus of «omen We thwk it 
ravt end proper to teke nofice 
of eoch remarks because Dr 
Tsrer «@ 0t one imdivitual but 
reflects a mentality This gen 
‘atv @ reflected sot only is the 
att tude of wdiweduels in every 
dav \ife bet aleo in speeches end 
thet even 


Giepute as to 


wetings. © much so 
the offcial media comet: Ges en 
press such vews op TV plevs 
“ch revolve round such ridice 
ous :¢deas 
Mekisten: woman hes been the 
‘tim = of deor:vator, belpless 


ons throwgh the 


ness and restr 


DRIVE FOR RIGHTS 


l2 


centuries Even todey under an 
urwritten semifeedal ‘ew. » oer 
cent of women heve been deprv- 
e¢ of ecucation Aa overwhein- 
aa majority of women do ot 
nave property nig *ts. Even inhe 
ritence rehts sare snatched sway 
‘vw unfar mesne Lakns of helo 
less women work on werw little 
remuneration for themselves and 
for their children 

job opportunities for educated 
women ere very limited Besides, 
there ere « large scumber of 
homes where the rights of wid 
owed women, mothers and dau 
gbhters are not respected 

Weakness power, literacy, 
lack of medical cower and nade 
quate weter and electric supply 
aod other Sas amenities sopcer 
to be our lot Unemplovment, in 
flation, corruption end sbeence 
of law and order heve added to 
the probleme of *he common 
man. Bet in vech circemetences, 
there are people who heave made 
the aspiration of women to oro 
grees @ major seve These are 
the people «bho ere possessed bv 
women lt is strange that Dr 
lerer Abmed bas nothing to 
about the pension of thousands 
of womes who ‘for cestures 
heave been toiling without em 
neration in the felds and other 
orofessions to supplement the in- 
come of ther menfolk 

Uf these aentiemen take of 
fence, * « egeinst the smell 
educated mrorit, «tech has en 
tered the professnons only recent 
ly To push ths small munort, 
nto beckward>ess to make them 
neflective s designed to heep 
Pakietan beckheard and ween 
Ths Olen ‘as co besie 
lelam. whoch « @ religion which 
relieved mankind of slavery. «© 


plovtation, i@norence and super 
trtiens and paved the wev for 
prog’ ess thert am fistenction 


a vou of ra “wth plans are 





conceived »>e minds which are 
the chammons of retrogress:os 
and teudakem 

We have »tudsed the resolu 
tan adypted by APWA and other 
‘8B women bodies m 4 meeting 
presided over by Begum Liaquat 
Ali Khan. We fully support (bis 
resoluten and commend those 
women who came out of their 
homes to protest against this re- 
grettable mentahty 

The signatories iocluce well- 
known women writers, teachers, 
painters. lawyers, socal workers, 
journalists etc. They are: Ms 
Sahad Ouwilbash, Hapra Masroor, 
Seeeda Garder, Zateca “ina. Aca 
Jafri. Amena Nazl, Sana Fash 
Abmed, Lalarukh Husain, Zeent 
Hisam. Zubeda Mustafa, rehds 


Serevar, Zebe Bur nev 4mena 
Khwaja, Salma Zaman, Mahraz 
Rahmen. Nalice Sultan “Mirra, 


Safia Malk, Rehana  ftikbar, 
Humeira Athar. Farah Raft, Azr: 
Habib, Sheen Farrukh, Kaneer 
Fatema Rana Bhatti, Saeisea 
Raza. ivy Goh Nair, Naheed, Na- 
ceera Azam. Zohra Yusuf, Shana 
Bashir, Sarma Sadequve, beena 
Sarwar, Shameem Akhtar, Seema 
Haroon, Shame Zaidi, Rehana 
Hakim, Marsoon Hussein, Naveed 
Tahir, Sajeda Zaidi, Samina Jat- 
ferv. Sumbul Nazir, Razia Fart, 
Sebiba Hasan, Tehmune “hart 
Samine Khairi. Safoora Kbai 


aod Samarah Nian 

The Anjuman ‘“aujewenas--- 
Islam said 1m a Press relezse that 
its extreordinary meeting neid 
on Friday passed a resolutmon ce 
manding restoration of TV or> 
gramme Al-Huda and criticised 
certain women of staging 4 de- 
monstration in ‘his connection 

Mr Altaf Azad on the o*her 
hand sad in «a separate Pre«s 
statement that women were gua- 
ranteed equal dights io islem 
and this was also provided is 
the 1973 Constitution. ndicating 
che unapimous approval of aii 
political, socal and rehgious 
schools of thoughts in Pakistan. 
and the issue shouid not be ai- 
lowed to be re-opened 

He reminded chet in iran, 
women were fightin. -houlde. to 
shoulder with men otter Forus 
from Imam Xhome.n: 


WOMEN MEET MAYOR 

Twenty-one women organisa 
ons, includimg three lady Cou: 
cillors of the KMC demanded « 
thon against inose women tee 
protested against Dr Isrus 
Ahmed on Thursday here 

Ia 4 resolution, presented <o 
the Mavor Karachi on Saturday. 
they appealed to the Sind Gov- 
ernor to take action because 
their protest amounted to dese 
ration of Holy Quran 











ANOMALIES OF NATIONAL LANGUAGE DISCUSSED 


Islamabad THE MUSLIM in 


a 


Article by Mumtaz Muftee! 


IT IS a very tragic sate of 
affacs we are im at the mo 
ment. We are bemg forced by 
the Government to speak our 
own language and wear ouf 
own dress. Ths ss very unde- 


mocratic indeed 
lf the Preadent had confined 
hen self to ism TY! 


formal orders only. we could have 
managed to evade the seve for 
motha decade or ww, but he 
carted setting cxampies began 
wearmmg Gesi dress and dGelbering 
mportant speeches @ Urdu. That 
was the a@a@w wheh broke ow 
hacks and now we heave no ater 
naotve left but © speak owr own 


a and wear our own ares 
or he lam 35 year we have 
been wvradmge the sme quite 


succesfully and God knows [or 
row fom we wauld here oo 
jonged this act of evasion. Even the 
former Governmemats wee very 
sympathetic and heipful to its 
They sept on promumg peope 


that Urdu thal be wnvoducsd’ mm 
offices as won as powRie and 
kept on takng 
to evade the 
issue through postponement, «hah 
was the prope democatx way of 
doug thing 

As a tule, governments wet very 
enable ormmutons The tnow 


ihe ddferene 
otween syne oa domgs 
They reali fully wel a 


‘here are thames etech owst de wal 
hut mot done amd there are things 
whah mwa be done Sut not and 
vot dowg a thaw @ a8 D@ an art 
stéomm (hme 

The Ortaah Gwananmen nr, 
ai . rermratkhabie methad of not 
jom thee eeaah were ureent 


English 19 Mar 82 p 4 


and wmportant. it called the 
method by the name of “ comme 
gon” Whenever <4 wanted tw 
evade aa seve or dday mme 
matter R wou’ make a Commigon 
st over iL 

The previous governments liked 
‘to do tings in the Brftah way w 
when the qestion of mvoducimg 
Urdu m government offices arom, 
they constututed the Urdu Board to 
st onthe agg of feasbiny, of 
course @ithowt hatching @. The 
Board mvaed ‘Umi and ‘adabdr 
orgatasations to do the spadework 
by wandatire officel wrmmo 
logy m Urdu tw help decile the 
wae of feasbiny.Making a ‘com 
musmon ston he wme was kept 
as a reserve measure for futwe us 

For the lag © many years the 
wmiedlwgentee and) learned bodes 
mt on the ogg of feasbéity I 
was a hard egg © crack. for hed 
wchadgantd wugh prodiem wb 
@ive “could we swith to ow own 
language” Howeve. it was. no 
doudt a cwieed and democatx 
way of siving the probiem 

Now « has been Gove mm a 
rather aude @anmer . Thee owe 
org@ would be cwel w the buresu- 
crats and the mtelligentss The 
Durea@ectat has been Tamed on the 
i\mres wt by the Briash. He wu con- 
émoned w© Englth Al he m- 
portance ganis on the pedestal 
of Engi anguage Uf be wo asked 
© reinquah hu pedestal a4 would 
amount to revertg a Graduate to 
KG it would be ctvel.y © smmas 
However the bureaucrat & a very 
wielw@ent and hard workm 
person When aC SP uw transfe 
© a new Gepartment Gurimg the 
fest year to wilect wmiormation 
fom the wrreorn, he keeps on 
mye | we liwe in the second 
‘ca ~~ «catering You we” 


amd © the thee year be @ys “Why 
an (you we. man 
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if Urdu 8s mtoduced m the 
office, the burcsuctat would have 
to” 1 see | wee”. for a couple of 
years at the most and = then he 
would be on the rads The major 
sme wo not of bnguage « os of 
the whole out bookon ue 

The bureaucrate has taken pams 
to fashmn tus whole life on Engiah 
pattern. He has made humerlf a 
symbol of setus. whkh we al 
covet and e to. The bax 
requgement De Sates wo thet 
the more you are alien to yow 
own language. your own dreu and 
your own way of Wife the more 
mates Worthy you are. 

To mamtam this worthiness y ow 
mug send your @édren to Engiah 
Schools . your chidren cus 

mthe howe At 
umes ff have to meek Urder 
well they may Dut they mest 
peak m Engish 

Speaking Urdu m English « an 
at wheh the young Dureucats 
nave 


not an adept m the art but | know 
the beac princpke. Rol up the 
fet sownds of Urdu Language with 
the help of yaur tongue to make 
them round, pawch and enpaich 
your Upsantd keep @ugry ) ow 
doulksers and there you we 

You mgt have estcheal he 
wel) known ledy Engish ‘News 
Reader on Telkrvsion Whe 
weakong Urdu m Enginh at ) 
have © do w to write her accer 
and mannens™ 

We gta uteque ant Outney 
ahed people mdeed Other coun 
es)060 peak English m ther o«* 
sccent as a foregm sngmage o 
spoken. while we Uke to weer ' 
own bBoguage m foram accev’ 
Afwr the Duresucrats come «er 
the midiectuals *¢ too Wwe to 





geat wrvce go ths commectuon 
Se Oo 20t sccept the see-o 
tweadbare maa gm Be thysif 
m the othe tag we Debeve w 
oe aywe 


All the ord so qwerr 
Save thee and me 
am even ‘hee. ™ 
aisttic Dut queer 


- 
oa 


ae uc ale 
Sut ts Joe not 
“akc a! ar 


[mon Makers 
"ean Dat we 
Pans ms So 
we son m the the hand «ec 
meter to have ready mace empored 
payors amt then we spread Dem 
mwnong othes as ¢ they were our 
wn Ye we not makes of opruon 
“ ge we mreacers “Ye we 
xe ‘es etuoch spread Gung The 
em Ih AS me to know of a « 
the, Keep on end us the “Gur” 


ft opwruons, whieh surts them and 
“e¢ «ero @readmg the ‘Cut 
All ower the cowntry 
if ~ ask why 4 we Go av 
’eil (he answer is sanple we uke 
3 tang where w oc rcasonmeg 


sdowt ‘twat call We like snport 
ai oul! bequest ec ike & We area 
yee -eople mc no “Ody Pas a 

7a to ~ueston owr Geedom 
eecmarcdgw the wsue of Paks 
amu ress | overheard a wror w ho 
* as wa na met tiers ap 
pole@es to ‘ss bow |! tBke & 
wear Pokewtat dress alraght. Se 
i* w. Se. 6 to let wwnter 


ast Hever m the Malwar It 
_. x Sui 
Another one wat wy 'O has 
rend it wea wery miortaDe 
irew. co dowbdt, but urdess | fave 
r eh er round my abdomm. i 
Xo 9 w\| up and Joung The 
sa Drynent ‘ 
6S 4 wondertyu hange % 
J st wha@n il am remade 
ae wo Sem Bulls whacky Ort: Ere 
sane WM Ty » . oe aar 
Tr) me 
eam ine éu wnevage ‘hee 
we mmed reactions The wee 


rented we very much dsturded 
: , pows Mange yet Hoping 
same hbooe The “Riwayat Ante 


, _ we ver happily a8 May 
are + omrerested it radu ataian 
sage Du 33 ero ’ "™ aer 
Then thee om the good off 
Maranres w’ oneader 8 
were turnof wck Thee y uweld 
aunded r Urdu an vunfos 
mmene ooe@bines Ye 
“yuei@ 
n fect éu 8 “amcallhy a 
larPar anguage it was Dorn and 
st up ‘a >er mm me 
wihorites go © the extent of 


wyom that « was mvented by the 
Sntah to dgorent the Mudsn: 
Zom Arabec and Perman languages 
tiowever the “J: Hazoorus” ae 
Dus) @ sevi~ww the mod old 
phraes 

The “Englshorented ~ woud 
try to fasheon offical Urcu on the 
English to-l rade trandation pattern 
it will not be Urdu but an Engle 


teed verson of Ustu. mvolved, 
&8 of chavees, ddfiuk to comp 
renend 

Of cours thee so the droad- 
cum Liu gmple wareng 
“flowy” deod of unnecessary 
aGo"nmenms Out we the iferators 
rxcogmse £ omy a5 4 Spoken 
language “We we cot pug to 
accept @ as written anguage, Jo 


shat you wai 








MUSLIM LEAGUE UNITY MOVES WELCOMED 
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"Mus 


MANY PEOPLE im thes 
country stil look ack nostal- 
gecally at the Musiun League 
that was once the symbol of the 
hopes and aspwations of the 
Musiens of South Asia. The 
Musiuon League of that phase 
has an honoured place in his 
tory and none can dislodge it 
from that place. Today three 
(detunct) groups Dear that name 
None of these was a factor to 
reckon with when political par- 
tees were functioning and who 
none say that the position will 
be much different when poli- 
ucal life ss revived. Now these 
three goups are engaged mn 
unity talks. While the outcome 
~ this exercise w unpredicta- 
hie. political analysts will won- 
jer what will happen to the 
prospects of the Uwee groups 
f they umte or & they dont 

ynics may wy @ wil) not ma- 
ter much either way when the 
uirmus tet of a partys poll 
cal @andmg with the masses 

an election — is applied. But 
me mught take 2 lems extreme 
view and wy the cynics will be 
wht d@ the three factions re 
main wparate On the other 
¢ they unite, the pros 
can be different. prov 
ed the reumified Doody can 
toy its sane 


League Unity Move”) 


- 


| 


The reasons for the Mus 
lun League's decline and fall 
have often been commented 
upon by writers, journalists 
and politicians. Yet we find 
it mescapable to refer im pa- 
ssing to some of the basic rea- 
sons because @ there is to be 
an attempt to recall the Mus 
lun League to life, the debdili- 
tating factors will have to be 
taken care of. As the ruling 
party in August 1947, the 
Musign League took responsi- 
bility for providing leadership 
to a society which had passed 
through a long period of dec- 
line during the era of colonml 
tule and before that during the 
decades of disorientation and 
decay that had preceded the 
advent of: British rule. The 
legacy was one of deteriora- 
tion in agriculture and arts and 
crafts, deleterious social customs 
ginding poverty, mass Dliteracy 
and wnorance. The bureaucracy 
and the police ruled the roost 
and kept the great majority of 
the dispossessed and the uwnpri 
vieged from voicing their cis 
content. The national leaders 
cul manage under the leadershic 
of the Quaid+Azam to deal 
with the teething troubles of 
the new country Hardly had 
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this period of trul and tribu- 
lation been over when tht coun- 
try was left leaderiess by the 
death of the Quaid-i-Azam. Very 
soon thereafter also lost the 
Quasxd+-Millat. The Mudiim Lea 
gue was now pul to a severe 
test. It had to evolve a viable 
phidosophy of politxs and 
government in the ight of the 
teachings of the Quaid-+-Azam 
it was called upon to give the 
country a sense of direction and 
to accept the gargantuan chall- 
enge of social reform. economic 
renovation and admirustrative 
restructuring m order to pave 
the way for pational renewal 
and ordered progress. It was 
required to lay the bass for the 
development of mstitutions at 
different levels and im different 
branches of activity It faced the 
duty a5 a political party to rouse 
and unite the people and tap 
their tremendous energy for 
reorganising society and govern 
ment in the light of the parti 
cipatory and egalitarian princr- 
ples of Islam. The Muslim Lea 
gue proved self thoroughly un- 
equal to these challenges 

Since @ had nothing to 
offer to the people, all m could 
do was to prewde over and per 
petuate the sx 1o-econ ; 


tus auo fame ' ride 


) 7) 





the Gynamaxas of the polstical 
process amc the logk of mam 
lama 2 ining COmtact wath the 
masses. «= comsgned 5 oral 
jealam =i he fowr wunds 
ici 2 prev to mternal squa- 
~plong and tactonalusm and 
mace over the task of govern 
me to the duresucracy. Now, 
the waderas of the Musien 
League and those of the off) 
cuidct™ st up 4 partners to 
estamirh petty Jespotiams m 
the orowences Whide on the one 
hand the people got thoroughly 
lrngdlussoned eth the VMusien 
League perpetrating old 
lyic  Otomml rule Sth ony 
s tew comnetc changes. 4 
goup of eiy Suresucrats Struck 
s wvere “low at the trad poll 
ixal system nm 1953 and w 
tually took over the rems 
cower om (954. after the Lea 
guc was trounced m the then 
tast Wing A istic later ne 
nesses also overtook the Mus 
League m the then West 
Pakotan. whow provinces were 
srhutrardy amaigamated mto one 
“unge urut Sy Duresguctats acting 
Juson with some Musien 
league stalwarts. The new pro 
f paced under the 
Repumiican Party. a party born 
the Pressdential palace Tha 


Af *” 22> 


‘ ~~ he Muslim League 
wheh Rad lot touch wrth the 
neomie. was forced out of power 
Later ne section of Muslim 


Leaguers wueht to provide the 
politcal underpinmung for the 
sutherttarun system of Field 
Marval Avud Khan. The Muslen 


leoatue wert with Gus kind of 


record to the electorate m | 9° 
if a. eve ’ 3 

r sk otar oossesseg a 4 
arty em efore 
Mortal Lew was mmposd af 


wil probably revert 10 2 when 
the polstscal process s restored 
The health of the political os 
tem will Gepend upon the heaith 
a the partes that work the 
system. The position the Musian 
League can secure for aself m 
a future setwp will not be de 
cued at the dinner tadie 
palaces and manmons. [ft will 
ve decided on the polstical piat- 
form and m the little mans 
h The Musign League has 
through the years already over- 
drawn on what was once 3 very 
ample reservow of popular good- 
wil and sympathy. The 1970 
election proved that the magx 
in the name of the Party that 
founded Pakistan alone us no 
longer enough. The factions that 
currently use the label are Likely 
to find themselves at a great 
duwadvantage m free political 
competition with other parties 
tor the allegiance of the people 
However. thew uniting to one 
orgatusation alone will not de 
enough. Much water has flowed 
jown the Indus. A new. reun 
ved Musien League will have 
to face strong challengers. It will 
have to redefme 8 political 
agns and progsamyme, throw up 
a new \eadersup. and create a 
new ownage of a party whch 
stanas OT prog essive mw 
change and for a dGemocratx 
“der duly answerable to the 
people m short, a party ehah 
identifies itsetf with the 
common people If we mdeed 
have wech 2 party. a will not 
niv me to pull@y 3 name 

all orang a def gute sacce 
son { strength to a future 
oolitual systern 


’ 





SIUM PLANS REPORTED 


~a* 4 - _ i ole cs . 


The MRD Centre!) Committee 
nas Gecoged to hold 6 putle 
vrTr.posturn’ to celerrate Pact4d 
Dey om March @ at il am at 
Nenpter Park Karech! 


The convener Mr Paetahryed 
‘i Kben told newsmen set the 
Kerect: Pres Club om Priday 
‘hat ef application for the we 
[ Nuwbtar Park a tbe venue of 
he proposed symposium” hed 
yeen made © the Karachi Met- 
riopclltan Corporstica 

‘oO ner application) seeking 
pernrasion for we we of ioud- 
speazer bec OD meade to We 
Leputy Commissioner (Bust) 

“peekers at Ue symposium” 
ecoording tw Mr Pataryes. would 
be Begum Nusret Bhutto Gar- 
car Sherbet Marari Knwaje 
Khairuédin Mr Maira) Mohaem- 
med Khan. Mr Zainpw Abedin. 
Mr Nafis Siddigl, Gari Sher Af- 
®) apd Mr Petehyab Al Khes 
The participant will proceed to 
‘he Maecer of the Quaeld-+-Azam 

pay homage to the Pather of 
‘ne Nation 

The convener erplaimed ‘hat 
im the MRD Comm lees 
pimicn, holding of a svmpoelum 
Gud mot come under purview of 
any Vartal Lew Order or Re 


@.4°,08 
Mr Fatarye> sec Wet he 
oews about the MRD meeting 


emanating from Lahore was 
aut horeed 

He Gemied there was any pro 
gTamme of the MRD w hold « 
Gemonmstration at Karachis Bm- 
press Market. in anticipation of 
*hich the Provincial Govern- 
ment orders were served on the 
VED leeders 

The MRD Committee met at 
Knwaje Kbaeiruddins residence 
on Thursday and discussions con- 
unued for Sve and a half hours 
Besides the heads of component 
par.cs Mali Mohammad Ge- 
sim. Mr iqval Hyder. Mr Abid 
Zuberi. Mr Mahfoo: Yar Ken 
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“auy newspapers) Congratulations 
‘to al wncened' The daly news 
papers of Ne wuntry aa now 
etl Tee amd they aan, without the 
neces Of pexr approval dy any 


sthorfy. wrte on al subjects 
ait*cal econo mx ©o<al anc 
meming almost every mg 
mn ue @me occasion, howoed 
the Presaient of Pakwian stata! 
hat censorsh@p would contmue w 
ar a8 periodcals wecte concerned, 
coptme the walled igerary 
urmais, which Nad Deen extended 
Hes reaiom ae «arlser thaa 
he Jaaly Pres 


Ahde we do me@mext the +ews 

the He * he Government 

ima whde we agree Qa there mus 

¢ mme vay vale reasons © uch 
J 


wre comoelled ¢ Government 
‘reat the oenod«cal Prew as a 


evafite and wma way a mor 
lanearoue, entity 8 ww weed 





cu it fr ow; WMATY morta, not 
miowed wah ie mom ‘nos 
who ‘uke, to reply apprecete of 
wicesand Ce iustivkxaon for 
uch a ducmmestion The daily 


| ™ uyts nore WF mule, 
ommems and cvrvagee. moet 
wus types, wahde De paw 


a Pew wm genera nines 

e nore wmNnocem sastsres 

ke puDlashung wort es. poems 

T ig es rn eee eco 

- < ‘sues. The 

wy ™~ & en ire aoe@al 
Oe rey 2 

* i = Be | Bla “¢ 

set . Arms a € postion 


re = = .* oF orer - "“saTSs RBrYrTyT ar! - om 
(slamabad *HE MUSLIM in Engiish 20 Mar 62 p « 
eX. DLRIM HIS address mm the seems to be different. By the act 
Wwumural wsspon of the Fedea >t ducrummation, the Govanment 
sncd at Isammat. Presrient ws acconied to the penodial 
enerai Zaui Hag anncunced the Press 2 digiimction its memnbes 
Utne [ precemonmmhp on all neva thought they ceserval 


Press censorsha has been lifted 
That is what people wouk’ Whink 
The Press ws free. Who cares of 
inconsequentmi edgfors of gna 
monthly or weekly ,curnals lke 
“urs are sta) requmed to subject 
thes wmting to the grutmy of 
Surcauctats, amg ave to cringe 
Defore Wem to wek Nice approval 
nm ore to mect the prim ded- 
unes. The Press wu, of course, Tee 
now. ance the daly sewspapers 
ke yours are Gee; anc why souk 

4 care uw smaller pwdbastwons 
ke ours Datinue | De wdjpected 
to the rgours of office! scrutmy 
| wonder of the worthy Presaent 

the Councd of Newspaper 
Editon, hanelf the Chef Edca 
fa daly aewoape, wu sar 
that a section of AS One 
tions membermin 6 til im Dons 


The stuation doesn't seem ' re 
aterm. Ou en ne “lay ateve 
what dw is rauonml i" Pacwtan 
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OF POLITICAL DISSIDENTS 


a . . . -e.* > > + - . “a 
[Islamabad THE MUSLIM in English 20 Mar 82 p 5 


THE crocketing field @ not the only arena where a criss 
and confrontation exist. Pakistan's much-maligned politi- 
cuns have decided, temporarily at least, to end thes verbal 
sparring and to don thew velvet gloves for a bout with the 
government. A mmor storm seemed to be brewing when the 
authorites detaumned a number of senor polificmns m the 
North West Frontier Provmce. A confrontation was thank- 
fully averted when most of these detenus were promptly 
wt free 

However, we are at a loss to understand the govan- 
ment’s selectivity in releasing politicans. Some of the pol 
ucal muper-stars have been “State guests’, continuously 
Or intermatently, for the last three years. Of late, there 
has been plenty of talk of a national government, elections 
and \iberaluation of the political process. Although the 
government still prefers selection, m has at least, merci- 
fully for us, lifted Press censorship. If, as reports suggest, 
there is to be a dialogue between those m authority and 
those out of it, @ can only be successful m a climate of 
poltical freedom. A sine qua non for the achievement 
of mich a climate us the release of al] dissidents, partia- 
larly the political heavywwights.. ln any cam, heavyweight 
boxing 8 far more mterestmg than anythmg that the 
ugh tweaghts can offer 
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KASURI DEMANDS REPATRIATION OF BIHARIS 
Islamabad THE MUSLIM in English 20 Mar 82 p 8 


.+@XC, LAHORE, March 19 Muhmud 
AS Kasuri Acting President of the 
defunct Tehrik-isugial, today 
demanded the repatsaton of 3} 
akh Biharis now Wing m Bangle 
dea and tard Goce “they were 
atizens of Pakistan and had een 
maht to Ive there.” 

He was sddresaing g meeting at 
Kussan Hal held m cannecon 
with the amamination of Arbab 
Skandar Kall a former NWFP 
\, OV “OL. 

Mian Kasur said the Bihans 
nad made sacrifices for the cree 
tion of Pakistan and if they were 
not brought Deck toc this country 
t would be agaist the neerest of 
Pakistan as well as the ideology of 
Pakistan 

He was of the view that if 
Pakistan could acommodae i} 
million Afghan refugees then why ft 
omk sot accanmodat thos } 
‘akh Bihars 

‘If Pakistan's economy could 
sustam the burden of 30 lakh 
refuapes. three lakh would not 
jestroy it” he sadded. 

Maulana Aldus Sattar Khan 
“sami, Secretary Ceneral defunct 
ILP demanded the restoration of 
keomocray mm the cauntry and 
cringing 48M end to what he called 
aw the exploitation of idam 

Maulana “Nuwzi aso mt the 
govermment should follow the 7 
somt charter of Imam Hussain 
omprsing inter alla of freedam 
expresgon and assem’ y. He sand 
the Amu should be dected WW Ue 
maton. Amd Hassan VWinto,. Pe 
edent Lahor High mrt Bar 
Assocutan h@ demanded that 
three a Bharse would be 
ulowed | ame ‘o Pakwtan 
pri 
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NOORANI TO ROUND TABLE CONFERENCE 
[slamabad THE MUSLIM in English 21 Mar 82 ppl, 8 


4 s@XL, 


‘aa a0 ext @ w@ to 


KARACHI, March 20° (Maula- 
na Shah Ahmed Noorani, the 
JUP Chief today sad he wauld 
not insist’ on proposal for 
a caretaker paitcal govern- 
ment though he suggested that 
other paiitcal partes should 
draw up a proganme to 
ensure free and fair dections. 

The Maulana Gd not agee with 
te view Dat hs suggeston of « 
Round Tete cma kteme wen 
pati teal iea@n ad the 
government was a ther * use” 
or we bound to f° inte 
ateence of 4 cOMermew among 
Dp dr@ee-perecs Ge he moder eee 
of fe wafer of pow. > 

i m mtemew to Sal; 
Muslim! Maulana Nooram sad, all 
politcal partes held wmanim as 
view on dbaic pollGcal usua and 
ther wa dfeeoc of un@ aly 
an asmall pant relaing tointam 
colitcal govemment qm which 
the Round Table Cm &rence could 
not fail. 

The JUP chief oteerved that it 
‘S a propasal, a pant of vew an 
whch we donotinsst’. If dectans 
ame heid, we would te too happy 
about it” The Mailanasad te 
table canfewnce, if held wad 
succved because pditca partes Gd 
not had @ffrent onaams a 
vita and important wu 

There wae, Maulama Noormu 
sad, meumuty of views a the 
immedae revival of the 1973 
Castutan, wthdrawd of Mardad 
Law. fing of Press cans cmhip. 
reviva of palitcal partes, freedam 
politcal atvity md micae 
‘f pahical pmames. They wer 
ne sad, agreed that military cours 
ould cege functamng and eiec- 
aons shauld be hdd w@ tom a 
»oam He as promme d 
Though @ferences. he Mauima 
who should 


Nala electans, Swt they @ere not 
spec ed 


mare He ‘ada, 


the views eat He palitcal gore 
ment should not functan wider 
de umivella of marta lew. 
Madama Noormi sad he SUP 4d 
not jan he marta law government 
tice in the pw. though it wa 
mvied to pardape® init 

The Maulans wked who should 
had the electaw-—the «amy 
md the mdciaty’ md accused he 
government of showing partdity 
towar@ the Jamaateidarms. 


The JUP chief felt that « care 


representing all politica’ parties 
coulé provide the 

puae for fee nd (ar dec tans. 
t w@ sot necessary he sad, 

al politcal partes thhould jan 
the govemment They could he 
wid sominat® pesons enjoying 


ther camSidence to prepeent them. 
Thi could be dome casly, be 
added 

Maulana Noormi recalled that 
in 1977 PNA and PPP had agreed to 
form «a Supreme Council, « oe 
Cabinet, under late P 
Minster Bhutto The Supreme 


Council, it was agreed, would draw 
its authority from the parliament so 
hat it could not be chalenged 


JUP wader observed that ws 
these hed agreed to join 
“6 utto, they could also jda 


hands to ensure free ant impartal 
poll, not under the umbrella of 
martel law, but undr the 1973 
Canstim ton. 

The JUP, Maulana Noorani said, 
had been mvieed m July 1978 to 
jan the government, but did not 
Dartcipate im it PNA jomed the 
g@remment and JUP asasocaed 
itself from the PNA. 

in September, the Maulana said, 
both the government amd Ghulam 


Premiersh >, invited the JUP to jom 
the government 
Maulana “ora mid he put 
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Sx-pant pecandtas which. 


He felt it was not 
the pol#xmns to join the govern 
ment uncond finally. 


not anxious to jain the governmenm 
even if pre<ondatipa ae fulfilled. 
We want dections to be had w 
that the country, and &s cithens 
can foon the govermmant of ther 
n, he mal, was 


Reply ng © a question, he mst. 
his party was not willing to concede 
the met to an indivaxiual & amem 
the constfZution framed by tir 
elected representatives of pr 
people. Only an elected representa 
twe, he maxi could do M accorimg 
wo the wishes and asprations 0! the 


peop ie. 





The Maulena axl the powers of 
the Preme Mimster pm the 1973 
Constrtu Son were ® de contmued, 
ode de woattwtioed accom 
reached Datween varpus polska 
parue, athe for 10 years or fa 
the pau w whan two Gdecioss 
could be bed He oo the we choy 
of the Prone Musaster as provaied mp 
the 1973 Constiugon was cot 
pamanm emt ths {at was 
acepted by Mr Bhuco. He ax 
these matters were deak mw the 
Consutuson Cogunftee of whuch 
he was a member. 
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to grant more fa- 
from Baluchist- 
in Punjab Edu- 
ertainly a aood 

ing education, 
the educational 


ster 
in the province and solv 
of the students who possess tre- 
improve their educati- 

We appreciate this meas- 
decision taken towards, 


oroblers 
mendous desire to 
mal capabi 


y 
che 


this direction. According to the decision 
he number of seats in aaricultural univ- 
rsityv of Faisalabad would be increased, 
ror to 20 for Baluchis- 


studerts from 


od in Lahore feternary Science Colledge 
r country is at the threshold of brin- 
% areen re" Jti0n inf "at a break - 
e h has been achieved in wheat prod- 
tion to such an extent that autarky has 
- ~~ “ac a ~ - Daa. “FOO which ‘2 
. 3 41 \ as? s . . . i's : 2 
cA ’ 3 ar 4 . €- D -_ 

4is*apol: for al recions of Paki 
-~s* “he Ra. ich star ~* ince rac also P 
. _- eeeaa” aha cp ~~wnm- ~~ « ~~ ~~ 3 wheat eerie 
ar > Kas 2n surpassed the stipulat- 
“seo ~ whi ~ mani‘ scf*as* ~* a = +he 
‘ he’. be >= ore inc segqses *re- 
9otentia for boos’ ) agrarian, 


Cw7'neg wr 
, 
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FAC 


Increase in number of seats 


uchistan students in the most 
acricultural university cf the 


uld the acricultu 
this province because when 
their education in 
would prove mn asset for 
general and for their province 
cular and would make their 

stion in enhancing the 
duction manifold. The soil of 
ce as a whole is very fertile. 
ortace, Nowever, is the 
in ach 


ennance ra. 


that uni 


“~sie 


~~ 


‘ssaeet 


as 5 | i 
se . . ‘ 


is sfa 
hat t 


tubewells and 0° 
are beina sunk 


shat 


ious parts of the province whick wouid pF 
ay an iffportant role in provision of,ar- 
ng ncs, irrigational water e 2 


tar 


= 
~ 


aa 


important 


country 


derance 


Bling this orovince to attain even 
fruicf resuits im thie sector anc 
nce the ecricultiral production eff: 
of the province. The acricultural <«¢ 
tes would cf course prove very usef 
accomp.i.ishrrere at "FILS 17s0resne *a 
r's is a acrar a> ne om anc a = 
economy is acro-Sasec. Basuchise2- 
1g the ‘arene feet eee Ff +e _- 


tercr*ace 


‘ 
P 
’ 
) 
) 
\* 


wo 


levinag desired results in the acr- 








this corcexe. “h:s rele can better be pl- 
syed if sere anc mere educated acricult- 
srists sre avai'abdlie in the province. We 


nope that enhancement of seats would to 
8 creat extert meet this province. Tf se- 
ats are forther increased 

wore sacvartaces. 


ic would have 


Cabirec's decision that the Baluchi- 
stan stlucents may not necessarily secur 

firse cr secord division in PSC examinat- 

tom while geexing adtrission to Faisalad- 
acd “niversity and Lahore Veterinary Sci- 
erce oc \lece ig 8.80 48n amicable messure. 
The Baluchistan province was in the past 
<eor im neclece and develorment in ers 

sense could not take place. The education 
sectcr alsc suffered. Thouch hard endea- 
vours sre beinc made improve the standard 
af edicacion in ehe poravince yet a lot , 
to meet this import- 


of time is recuired 
are comfidert that the- 


av ebdtective. We 
se decisions would cenerate positive res- 
its and would go a lone way is srovidine 
scecisaliseé trainina *o studerts of this 
srovince to help eccomplish sreat ¢evel- 
= 

~ 


mn Fase been uncertaxen , 


sorrerce. task wh 


t2 Balveristen. 
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movement former NWFP Governor iate 
Talking to newmnen Arteb Sikander Khen Khalll at 
ly at be Press Club be Arambegh on March 71. --PPI. 


elaborated that all rhe political 
parties of the country whetber 
wirhin the MRD or outside & 


thie lame 
Further elaboral! he sai 
Uwe Central Action tae of 


The Central Acrion Committee 
hee also decided tt organise «4 
public symposium on the rigni- 
fcance of Pakistan Dey on 
March 273 ot Nishbtar Park Ne 
Cassary application has been 
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©S SCHOLAR ON TIES WITH PAKISTAN 


DAWN in English 18 Mar 


ao american specialist im 
-euUtTh assem stucees o6 YW edocs 
lay vworced public oprmon iw the 
S wheo he said that even if 
be Algbaenustan issue were to 
be settied§ peacefully there 
would be ‘no esc Change’ © 
the Amerxean eeCurity percep 
Uens towards the region or 
as epecial relationstp with Pas 
wlan 
De Richard Peul Cron, a 
pelts! wtentist setiona! 
defence and foreign affairs at- 
\athed to the Congressional Re 
esearch Gervice, Library of Coo 
gress. was giving « talk on “low 
the US Congress dealt with the 
Pekistan Aid Package” et the 
“eskistan Institute of Interae 
teoe!l affars ow Karachi. ver 
justice retd.) Dored Patel pre 
eded 
He agreed with a questrone: 
who quoted the US 4msasedor 
o Pa«istan as saving that the 
Afghanistan issue primafily con 
cerned Pakistan as also the is 
lamec World § aod the Third 
\orlkd at the came time he 
pownted owt the situation on af- 
g>anistan vise-vis the vacation 
of Seviet forces from the af- 
ghan terntory wes of equaliv 
vital importance to the US 
ercurity intereets in the region 
i ron mecde it clear that 
the ()S hed “elsolutely oe in- 
tention” te seek any facilities 
in Pakistan it wes interested to 
the eEtent that Paxistan |ecame 
strong enough to defend ts 
territorial integrity, for. ia his 
wew. @ etTong Pakistan (in exo 
somic end military terms) would 
be “a source of stability” w the 
regioa 
“e disclosed that peginaoing 


cenfide xce thet the desis of 
Peak-J8 sew felationship was 
“sound” end would remain 


was “not «st all credible” 

In the matter ef ‘Nuclear 
weapon capebilitvy§ he seid that 
Just as india could see after its 
nuclear explosion that it could 
not match the (Chinese cipeh- 
lity. so will Pekistean +e oot is 
@ position to compete with In- 
aT 
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the border. 

‘aeugureting the two-day «ii 
Sied Seeret Conference at CTC 
Crowned bere View Tule Vio 


oe '“og in broad<dey daecoites, 
, aries, political murders and 
er belnous crimes The iroay. 
said wes thet a!) thie was 


wes the supreme s0therity io 


e warned that these whe 
were loocing for guidance from 
allec masters shocld oot ferget 
that they woulg be the fret to 
be destroyed and the fete of 
arctear (204 “Neer Vobemmed 
Teraiki. HafeetuNeh sqmin and 
Reyrak Kermel should erve «es 
on eveooener to them Me le 
mented thet oelther the govern 
ment oor the polltkal leeders 


h 


i 
é 


t 


a 
tk f 
otitis fet 


pti 
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ISSUE EXAMINED IN DETAIL 
bad THE MUSLIM in English 19 Mar 82 p 5 
e >y Dr. Hasan-Askari Rizvi! 
INDIVIDUAL and collec. sable or, cwrg © wh fear, 


twe migsations of people from 
one place to another have Seen 
an msnportant feature of human 
-wisation People wed uxe 
nomads m the earliest period 


f history They moved trom 
place w place in search of 
shelter, food. and gpazryg 
gounds for they afnumais. 


Thes mugation patterns were 
alm related vawmnal changes 
wm «weather ndisons. Later 
oamanent @itlements 
emerged bul many contmued 
he momack yl of 
Mos others who had 
tO permanent set tlernent 
they homes, if and 
ns demanded. on 
mporry or permanent 
haus In fact. modern means 
{ transportation have greatly 
acigtated human mugzations 

il how who eave Dee Some 
ard cagrate to another lang am not 


eit 
ife 

; mer 
,a «6otave 
ones 


“« 


exiaed refuges There art 
thousands people who travel 
wound Ge site way day wm 
sneceon erth buanes. o> and 


eauon ‘Sobody describes her 


sc referees Ree B48 parla? 
cmd ng@rant The Unasted 
\auons nvention Relating to the 
\tatus Revugees (19° anc the 
» 4 Relation the Status 
Rereres (196°) prowdle a Womking 
. " as eo” RY ¢ (ete 
is « refugee Thee doaments 
“Tipe a relvete 2 OTe ee 
«Wha a d)4tounded tal ' 
‘me oerwecuted for reamns 
xe regon, nationaia nem Orr 
vf } Dat eV. SOC group 
. al inn + mtade ¥ 
ountr os mte@ormmity ant es 


aneiling to mab Samerll of the 
protection of tht county” The 
Ognamsten of Alnan Lnaty 
acoepum the UN defintion of 
as broadened a8 scope 
1969 by megeestay Out rewe 
would ais wxlude “ray person 
who, owing © external aggeewwon., 
2aupeton. foregn domsstpa., or 
events wroudy disturtung pudbc 
wider © cithe part of the whole 
~ he m@woty of ong oF 
moonadcy. # compelled to jcave 
~s piece of habitual remdence 
more w eck refuge nm anothe 
place outeade ha country of oragm 
 nateonalty 

A refugee cannot be wot deck 
scunst he wi tw the country he 
‘al The hog country Gant 
cxoel a refugee Dom As ta@rhory 
ethout the Gue proces of lew 
if for certs reasons a refugee 
was tw be ent outade The cwntry 
he hott country 8 requral w& 
"ac oecemmary wTangements for 
enimg bem w a ‘wie county 


.GENYINENESS 


Tvere are about 14 millon 
oeope wm Asm. the Maid [ ast 





Alrka, amt Latm Ama@ks who 
fall wm the category of refuges 


The wuntres rdugees fe from 
“ave repeatedly questioned the 
@numeness of refugees, describing 
them as Darsiags, diegal cugrants 
@erila § fhters 7’ oot they 
suzm@ms. Al Gmes the country of 
hew entry refuses to sccornd them 
refugee ttatus because De tutes 
ntities them tw carta rights and 
u\ certain responsibilities on the 
‘et gate wheh it may Ode 
wnwilling © undertake. The most 
ut@taniing ae oe that of the 
Haitans om the LS. Thadsnd 
ac.omted refugee status to he 
alter geal 
wiermstinal pre 


feeing Kampucheans 
reluctance 
wre 


am 
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The Sowth Agan as><ontinent 
am bel os fare of refugees 
The fem mapr fow of rigs 
seep! saos ths subeatinent m 
1947-48 in the aftermath of the 
wabdrewal of he ata impes! 
power and the caabiahmes of two 
rang ant mdependent cate of 
Pakmtan ad indu Appra enstely 
twenty mibon people wer 
memiad reieces ant th moran 
ments of Pakistan and inc: “ad to 
make aqauaecrdgary ecflons Ww 
resetilc these refugees. The refuge 
probiem cropped up for the second 
tame im the Dackdrop of the Bangle 
éem} caus Approagnately 54 
mm digon “ -am Pakestan 
Ged to the borderimg inden cata 
aia the rewmpton of miitary 
acton w Las Paketan m@ Marah 


1971. Most of aon-Bengis. pogw- 
“rly known as Gehars. had & 
eave Eas Pakstan durme the 
Marh 19°! Mowement of the 


Lean League and after Oe ata 
ighmem of Bangladesh Gue Ww 
thee paerwatmwn at the hans of 
the owa-realous Banga =m Sona 


ts Some f them became 
refugees for the second time wm 
thew wee. the (gst tgne beme 


1947-46 when they m@ated Som 
indw to Eas Pakutan Even toda, 


there we 1 O00 mumbe of! fnon- 
Bengals m Bangladesh eho ae 
watmty ‘for (hem repetution to 
Pakistan 


MAJOR INFLUX 





The thd major—ard the Latest 
gulux of refugees Nas been that 
f the Afghans. Accordme the U.N 

to Refugee Commastioner m Paks 
tan there were 23,87 000 Afghan 
refugees reestered wth Pak stan 








nhormes om Jampary |. 1982 

- c «& 4 @emederablie nur 

ci.gert eho have not regs 

Ted (hemerbes eth "he Pucetan 
« These vanced ed 

~/catmyg oefeeees are catered 

"at De ww prow mors of Pak os 


an oe . om? 


he™ as1h0 Ne 


s ng” A(ghan refugees 
2) ee ' gure ‘25 minpa 
[ mee igen VU gees 
ces > Mey 19S wrt 2 
«ae *ot8s o' (be ig at Marae 
o = A’ gurwtan ie Dy Noor 
' amma T 


ime Ses care Sel Gere was 
~) 4 Et Month eten so refuge 
‘“ae@q@i “Sawin The wiow ‘ 


) 5 méleoe refugees @ 45 toate 
av "8 w Jemwary 1982- 
~menm ‘het (hee mos.hhy waa 


*as aporos gnatdy 55.5% pawns 


ec cat me the cece of wie 
clL.e2sa Paamtan oi 
e‘a@ence vine Dang 
cama '{smstrutee ‘oc octe 
that we pace refugee ent ib 


adel wo tremendaudy afer ihe 
jgect Set mirary wer entiwooe 

A‘gutustear ant the aver of 
Me>orexe Narme pw m tw 


at “ere _-ecam her , 
“Ifa e {vrmonth perad 
VM Pema leak av 


Mi ou ae Lon ay 400 000 
‘‘\—ea omaesl PFektitten Now 


s «.. 0 retugees came ™ 
aoetan ata De dgat Soret 
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LAWYER SHOORA MEMBERS ASKED TO RESIGN 


Karachi DAWN in English 21 Mar 82 p 12 
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AGRICULTURE PLANNING, POLICIES CRITICIZED 
Islamabad THE MUSLIM in English 18 Mar 82 p 4 
(Editorial: "Crossing the Poverty Line”] 


‘Text ] 


THE latest admission of widespread poverty in the country's 
rural sector by the Government is another sad commentary on 
the state of affairs prevailing in our economy. According to 
present estimates there are nearly 30 million people or 36 per 
cent of our total rural , spulation afflicted with absolute 
poverty. Definitions of absolute poverty either in terms of the 
much-flouted economic efficiency syndrome or the more 
normative human dignity framework in Pakistan's most critical 
economic sector however do not capture the gravity of 
recently made available data. Probably, the figures are even 
nore staggering, but what is more important is the nature of 
reality behind these statistics. Often mute statistics are a poor 
substitute for the kind of reality they are supposed to 
represent, but even if one 7 them at their face value, it is 
difficult to hide the depth of the problem in our rural peri- 
phery. The most recent admission of such enormous misery in 
a séctor that feeds over 83 million e, ager -v jobs to 
nearly half of our labour force, and either directly or 
indirecdy nurtures the nation’s manufacturing, trade and 
service economy, is another nail in the developmentalist 
coffin. There is a thin line separating admissions from confe- 
ssions. More often than not, admissions presuppose culpable 
negligence of the powers that be. In the past, authorities have 
found it quite convenient to admit existence of aches and 
pains in the social polity in order to highlight their generous 
efforts for the uplift of people. But experience has also shown 
that only symptoms have been recorded for diagnosis without 
getting at the causes of ailments. Year after year, pronounce- 
ments have been made .of. grand programmes awaiting imple- 
mentation but the yawning gap between.advertisements for. 
social development and actuality has been widening. 





According to the World Bank's new recipe for Pakistan's 
march into the 2ist Century, agriculaure is going to receive top 
priority. Already there is much noise being made of making 
our country the granary for the Middle East. But the cook- 
ook fai the Third World's development under the aegis of the 
(MF World Bank axis contains little ingredient to barely meet, 
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leave alone ingratiate, the social needs of the poorest of the 
poor. Lipservice to welfare notwithstanding, emphasis on 
growth per se, a is incorporated in the foreign-sponsored 
programmes, is likely to further aggravaté inequality. Without 
margnalizing the rural poor through capital-intensive techno 
logies, how is Pakistan supposed to feed the Middle- East’? 
Already, the rate of urbansation in our country is showing 
its disastrous effects on the urban sector. In the decade ahead, 


Pakistan should alsa be prepared to absorb its present migrant: 


labour force at present providing .egular injections to an ailing 
economy. If anything worthwhile has to be planned it must 
prove to be an exception to the dictum: “If you have, you can 
have more”. Planning for development cannot be allowed to 
gravitate around spent-out theones of modemization, what- 
ever names they might carry. Above all, ad hoc approaches to 
social problems which focus on merely keeping the status quo 
intact will have to go. 


If the 30 million plus people in the periphery go to sleep 
each night without sufficient intake of food, how can one 
believe reports that our economy is seated on a flying horse? 
Once the granary for the entire subcontinent, the cultivable 
areas comprising Pakistan cannot feed themselvese Food is 
just one aan age (probably the most important) dimension 
of the pro of ‘absolute poverty. abou t« drinking, 
water? The World Bank admits that only 15 pef cent of our 
total population has access to drinkable water. One can say 
the same thing for housing, education, and other 
basic human services. Taken together, a large proportion of 
our human populace is living below the so-called poverty line 
drawn by the World Bank with some arbitrary ceiling of US 
ddlars. The real question is not to redraw those lines, but to 
cress them. Basically, the problem is one of inequality, not of 
lack of resources. There is a direct correlation between the 
impoverishment of the larger part of our population and the 
enrichment of a tiny minority which can afford to issue 
communiques of progress. The way to cross the poverty line 
requires no less than a structural change in our economy. 
With 35 years of experience in development planning one 
expects a bit more than piece-meal reforms to eliminate 
absolute poverty in Pakistan. Realizing the inherent limitations 
of the figures quoted at the gathering last Sunday of Asian 
Agricultural Journalists and Writers one can at least hope that 
a new, more down-to-earth approach will now be applied. 
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INCREASE IN FOODGRAIN STORAGE URGED 


Karachi DAWN in English 22 Mar 82 p 6 
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PHILIPPINES-SAUDI AIR PACT SIGNED 


Manila PHILIPPINES DAILY EXPRESS in English 24 Mar 82 pp l, 6 


[Article by Federico Pascual Jr.] 


(Text ] 


JEDDAH, March 23 — The Philippines and Saudi, Arabia are scheduled to 
sign today a civil air agreement which will enable Philippine Airlines to fly 
to and from Dharhan three times a week and profit from the heavy traffic 
of contract workers to the Saudi kingdom. 

In return, the Saudi flag carrier, Saudia, will fly three times a week 
between Jeddah and Manila. The agreement is scheduled to take effect in 


June. 

The entry of PAL into Saudi 
Arabia brings to seven the number of 
PAL flights to the Middle East every 
week. PAL now flies twice a week to 
Bahrain and twice to Karachi. These 
two stops are on PAL’s European 


routes. 
eee 


THE AIR agreement was among 
those negotiated during the three-day 
state visit of President Marcos to this 
kingdom of 8 million. The visit 
ended today. 


The First Lady, Imelda R. Marcos, 
will sign for the Philippines and 
Prince Zoltan, minister of defense 
and transportation, will sign for 
Saudi Arabia. 


Roman A. Cruz, PAL chairman, 
said that the expected earnings from 
the new Saudi route will help the 
airline realize its projected P120 
million profit this vear. 


CRUZ NOTED that there are 
about 150,000 Filipino contract 
workers in Saudi Arabia, most of 
whom fly on airlines other than the 
flag carriers of Saudi Arabia and the 
Philippines. 
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He said that PAL will use 
widebody aircraft — 267+eat DC10 
on regular days and 368seat Boeing 
B747 jumbos during peak periods. 

Dharhan is a busy port on the east 
coast of Saudi Arabia facing the 
Arabian Gulf. It has a big concentra- 
tion of Filipinos and other Asian 
contract workers. 


THE PHILIPPINES is also nego- 
tiating the opening of PAL routes to 
Kuwait and Abu Dhabi or Dubai to 
boost its Middle East service and 
have daily flights from the region. _ 

The opening of more pick-up 
points in this region will enable PAL 
to maximize its use of several 
widebody aircraft it has bought in 
anticipation of increased demand on 


- new routes. 


ees 

PRESIDENT MARCOS and his 
party flew to this capital and 
commercial center after three days in 
Riyadhan hour away by jet, where 
he and his ministers held wide- 
ranging talks with King Khaled, 
Crown Prince Fahd and Saudi 
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rrunisters. 

In a statement before leaving 
Riyadh, the President said: “My 
candid conversation with the highest 
officials of this kingdom have led us 
on the course to greater understand- 
ing and a better appreciation of the 
problems that confront us today. We 
have established new and common 
grounds for mutually beneficial 
relations and cooperative action.” 

“I have been impressed by the will 
and determination of Saudi Arabia's 
leaders in pursuing the manifold 
tasks of bringing progress to this rich 
and developing nation, so that her 
people may share in the bounties 
that nature had endowed her with.” 














PHILIPPINES ASK ADDITIONAL SAUDI OIL 


PHILIPPINES 


Manila PHILIPPINES DAILY EXPRESS in English 22 Mar 82 pp l, 2 


[Article by Miguel Genovea] 


(Text ] 


RIYADH, March 21 — The 
Philippines presented today a 
12-point proposal, including a 
request for a 150-percent increase in 
Saudi oil importation in exchange for 
various Philippine experts, to 

en economtic and technical 
cooperation between the Philippines 
and Saudi Arabia. 

The proposals were presented 
during the initial ministerial talks at 
the royal guest house shortly after 
the arrival of President Marcos to 
begin his historic three-day visit to 
the Kingdom. 

Some sources said that the 
proposal covered 12 areas and any 
final agreement in any of the 
proposals will be contained in a 
number of memoranda of 
understanding which are expected to 
be signed today. 

One of the proposals is a request 
to Saudi Arabia for an additional 
allocation of 60,000 barrels a day to 
be used for energy-intensive projects 
like the 11 major industrial projects, 
and various food production 
projects. 

At the moment, the Philippines 
wumports 40,000 barrels a day from 
this country, which represent 40 
percent of the Philippines’ oi] needs. 


According to the Philippine 
proposal in exchange for such oi 
imports the Philippines is offering 
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THE PHILIPPINES also proposed to 
establish banking facilities here, which will 
include the establishment of a Philippine 
Nativnal Bank office, the accreditation of 
the Philippine I xport and Foreign Loan 
Guaranty Corp. and loan and deposit 
facilities for Philippine banks 

PNB president Panfilo Domingo said 
that the establishment of banking facilities 
here may be on a joint venture basis and a 
reciptucal arrangement m the Philippines 
tor Seudi Arabian banks 

Donunge pointed out that this will 
increase forcign cachange carnings for the 
country and facilitate remittances of 
Filipino workers’s salaries to the Philip- 
pmes 


A PRO”OSAL is also presented for the 
authorization of three flights weekly using 
wide bodied aircrafis for a Manila-Dharen 
rou te. 


A SPECIAL report on the Saudi vist is 
aired over MBS Channel 4 daily at 9 am. 
and 7:30 p.m. for the duration of the visit. 


Another proposal calls for the 
establishment of # postal agreement 
covering provision of improved px steal 
facilities, international money orders, and 
improved mail processing 

The other areas of cooperation as 
proposed by the Philippines include 
Muslin affairs, agriculture, infrastruc ture, 
health, human settlements, local govern 
ment adiministration, education, .nan- 
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power development and training 

In his arrival statement, the President 
thanked and acknowledged S.udi Ate 
bia’s moderating lcaderslup wi mtctns 
tional affairs and in symocUncn enda- 
standing <; the plight of the developing 
nations, in these tumecs of econumic 


uncertainty and «rcs 
see 


RIYADH, March 21 —- President 
Marcos arrived heie today to start his 
thweeday state visit to Saudi Arabia, 
considared OMe of the richest nations in 
the world 

King Khaled, the fourth king of the 
present Saud dynasty, welcumcd the 
President upon his arrival at the Riyadh 
International Airport shortly before noon. 

The Pregident, the fist Filipimo 
president ever to visit the Middle East and 
Saudi Arabia, arrived 10 minutes after the 
tirst Lady and Human Settlements 


FROM the ramp of the planc. the First 
Couple wete escorted by Prince bahd to 
the balcony where the King waited for 
them. It was the first mecting between the 
President and the King 

Then the King cscorted them to the 
royal salon for Arabic cofice and a brief 
chat. The King later escorted them to the 
Royal Palace where they cachanged 
pleasantrics before the King left. 
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SINGAPORE 


PROJECT TO PLACE MOST CAPABLE IN KEY MILITARY POSTS DESCRIBED 


Kuala Lumpur ASIAN DEFENCE JOURNAL in English Mar 82 p24, 26 


(Text) 


Singapore has a government 
planned strategy to get the top 
brains in the country to be placed 
in the key military posts of the re- 
public’s armed forces. 

The plan which is phased for the 
next few years, is to ensure that 
those in service who are capable, 
talented and have leadership quali- 
ties will rise to the upper ranks, on 
performance to form the elite 
group of officers. 

The government had taken mea- 
sures through the hitherto secret 
scheme code-named ‘Project Wrang- 
ler’ since as far back as 1974 to 
identify the brilliant officers with 
potential to give them ample oppor- 
tunities to prove their capabilities. 

Though the promotions and be- 
nefits are assured, they must per- 
form their duties and continue to 
display ability and live up to the 
expectations of the high-level spe- 
cial committee which recommends 
their rise in status in the Singapore 
Armed Forces (SAF). 

Prime Minister Lee Kuan Yew 
has put the need for exceptional 
brain power and abilities in the 
armed forces as priority even above 
Singapore's requirement for profes- 
sionals in the various sectors. 

At the Armed Forces Day dinner 
late last year, Mr Lee said, Singa- 
pore simply could not afford to 
have its best minds in medicine and 
engineering and the second best in 
the SAF. 


This is seen as a radial concept 
to build up the armed forces as not 
only a prestigious set up but one 
for which the government gives top 
priority, seemingly more important 
than the economic image which the 
republic has been known for. 

The ‘Project Wrangler’ scheme is 
basically meant to make the offi- 
cers feel they have a significant role 
in the armed forces and to keep 
their confidence afire that they are 
not losing out to other profes 
sionals in the government and pri- 
vate sectors. 

These moves by the government 
aimed at getting the best for the 
army is also to enhance public 
image of the army and the concept 
of a military career with the SAF. 

Mr Lee said that to Singaporeans 
as an immigrant society, “our 
values are those which ensure sur- 
vival, security and success. Rewards 
both tangible (cash) and intangible 
(status) decide where the best 
minds go."" He said as a result of 
such thinking there is an excessive 
concentration of medical and engi- 
neering brainpower. 

“The government and the Public 
Services Commission are determin- 
ed to ensure that top minds in the 
SAF will not lose out in salaries ana 
status because they have forgone 
careers in medicine or engineering, 
or law or whatever,” is how the 
Prime Minister put it. 

He also reminded that thoug! 














CSso 


the policy of the SAF is to recruit 
more graduates as officers, not 
every commander in the SAF had 
to be a scholar. Every regular offi- 
cer, no matter when he was recruit- 
ed would be given an opportunity 
for further education up to univer- 
sity level. 

The acid test is actual performan- 
ce and the officer who has leader- 
ship qualities in combat command 
and/or professionalism in military 
skills is a valuable asset and will be 
rewarded as such whether or not he 
has a degree. 

Those officers who make the 
grade will be promoted regardless 
of age or seniority, with the best 
attaining senior command and staff 
positions by the middle ‘80s. 


Rapid promotions are in oruer 
for SAF scholar-officers compared 
with their counterparts in the ad- 
ministrative service, police, engi- 
neering or other professional fields. 
Salaries will be revised every two 
years to ensure wages of scholar- 
officers, as well as those of the 
police, administrative service and 
statutory boards to keep pace with 
the private sector. 

Many of Singapore armed forces 
personnel hold degrees in engineer- 
ing and management a d as an at- 
tractive measure the offer of twin- 
careers to the SAF scholars is pro- 
posed so that they are able to per- 
form in the military and in public 
service. 

As the government wants the 
best for the armed forces there is 
the choice of joining the adminis- 
trative service for those who find 
the forces unsuited. 

A system of identifying capable 
officers and annual appraisals, on 
performance and each officer's po- 
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tential will be conducted. 

Singapore's emphasis has taken a 
turn to bolster the armed forces 
image in public and give the per- 
sonnel a reassured confidence, with- 
out which morale among officers 
may not come up to expectations. 

But the republic has also kept up 
with latest weapons. An estimated 
35,000 personnel serve in the army, 
which has one division. There is one 
armoured brigade, made up of one 
reconnaissance, one tank and two 
armoured personnel carrier (APC) 
battalions. 

The three infantry brigades each 
is made up of three infantry batta- 
lions. One artillery brigade is divi- 
ded into six battalions; a single 
commando battalion is rated among 
the best trained in the region. 

Six engineer battalions serve the 
needs of the army along with the 
three signals battalions. 

For a relatively small island 
nation, Singapore has in its tank 
battalion a fleet of 200 AMX-13 
light tanks and on order are another 
120 of these tanks, which goes to 
show the stress laid on the tank 
force. 

The men are served by 500 
M-113 and 250 V-150 Commando 
armoured personnel carriers. The 
artillery battalions have the use of 
some 30 155 mm howitzers; 50 
120 mm mortars, 89 mm rocket 
launchers, 84 mm Carl Gustav and 
30 106 mm recoilless launchers, 
and 20 mm anti-aircraft guns. 

A reserve manpower force of 
50,000 can be mobilised in 16 in- 
fantry, four artillery, one engineer 
and one signals battalions. 

The para-military forces includes 
7,500 police/marine police, the 
Gurkha guard units and some 
30,000 Home Guard. 
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